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1,820,000 Telephones Moved 


In the telephone business every day 
is “moving day”. Telephone sub- 
scribers are probably the most stable 
and permanent portion of our popula- 
tion; yet during the past year one 
telephone out of every seven in the 
Bell System was moved from one 
place of residence or business to 
another at some time during the year. 


The amount of material and labor, 
and the extent of plant changes in- 
volved in “station movement” are 
indicated by the fact that this item 
of service cost the Bell System more 


than $15,000,000 in 1921. 


To most people, the connecting or 
disconnecting of a telephone seems a 
simple operation of installing or re- 
moving the instrument. As a matter 


of fact, in every case it necessitates 
changes in the cables and wires over- 
head or underground. It also necessi- 
tates changes in central office wires 
and switchboard connections; in sub- 
scribers accounts and directory list- 
ings; and frequently requires new 
“drop” lines from open wires or cables. 


The problems of station movement 
are among the large problems of the 
telephone service. Because of the 
double operation of disconnecting and 
re-connecting, the work involved is 
often twice as great as in the case of 
new subscribers. With nearly 
2,000,000 changes a year, it is only 
by the most expert management of 
plant facilities that Bell service is 
enabled to follow the subscriber 
wherever he goes. 


BELL SYSTEM 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward Better Service 
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“YOUR CAR READY” 


This is the message you get from our depend- 
able garages. No disappointing delays, and 
our charges are very fair. 


We are always open—always at your service. 


We have tires and accessories to meet every 
demand. 


DOLSON & ANDERSON, Inc. 


Operating “Dependable Garages 
at the following places 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


Denman Garage Club Garage 


900 Bush Street 727 South Olive Street 
Phone Prospect 956 Phone Main 2368 


Stockton and Sutter Garage 8th and Alvarado 
410 Stockton Street Now Building 


Phone Douglas 5388 


Please Mention Overland Monthly When Writing Advertisers 
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OVERLAND MONTHLY 


Backed by 
Scientific Authority 


ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 


San Francisco 
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HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


BROADWAY, 32D STREET, NEW YORK 


The House of Taylor 


@ One block from Pennsylvania Station. 
@ Equally Convenient for Amusements, Shopping or 
Business. 
@ 157 Pleasant Rooms, with Private Bath, $2.50 
per day. 
257 Rooms, with Private Bath, facing 
street, southern exposure, $3.00 per day. 
Also Attractive Rooms from $1.50 
The restaurant prices sare most moderate 


400 BATHS 600 ROOMS 


Olive drab, 19 oz. wit or- 
proof canvas. Easily pack- 
ed and carried, being ia two sections 
which fasten tightly torether with 
double buttors. Weighs approx. 7 lbs. 
one. ft. x 5 ft. 6 in. Sold as hig h as 


ATLANTIC STORFS 
602 Koplin Bidg. Atlanta, Ga. 


KODAKERY, MISCELLANEOUS, 
OPPORTUNITIES 
SELL YOUR SNAP SHOTS AT $5.00 EACH. 
kedak prints needed by 25.090 publishers. 
Make vacations pay. We teach you how 
and whee to sell. Write WALHAMORE IN- 
SITTUTE, LAFAYETTE BLDG., PHILA- 
DELPHIA, PA. 


GENUINE 
GILLETTE SAFETY RAZORS 
In case with Blades, complete 

$1.65—brand new 

H. L. CARROLL 
New Jersey S. FE. 

Washington, D. C. 


& 
PUMP HOUSE 


MERCULES GASOLINE ENOINES ‘ 
From 1% te iL Morse Power 


HUULDS PYRAMID POWER PUMP 
All Sizes trom 2) te 6 inch 


inquire of Your tocat Deater for 


full Particutars 
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The Painter of Marin 
By HARRY NOYES PRATT 


Below, the long, low slope of hill; 
Above, the rounded ridges fill 

In swelling slope to summer sky— 
Beyond, the sun-warmed hillsides lie. 


Here on their time-smoothed, tender breast, 
Here in the vale that he loved best, 
He built his home of sea-tossed wood, 
Storm-worn and rough—his home—’twas 
good! 


The wind-bent trees gave summer shade; 
The sun-browned grasses soft were laid 

For him to tread. Soft breezes blew 
A-down the hills the long day through. 


And here sped swift his magic brush— 
Eve’s purple shade, the morning’s flush, 
The golden slant of summer sun 
Across the hill where white clouds run. 


The green of tree, the boulder’s gray, 
The gleam of water on the bay; 
The cattle feeding—all were his 
To trace in wondrous harmonies. 


His palette gathers dust, and dry 
His brushes by the easel lie. 
The master’s work is done—complete— 


Rest ye, Thad Welch—Sleep sweet! Sleep 


sweet ! 
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Bret ‘Karte 
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The Gypsy Flute 


By RICHARD PERRY 


Today I am a vagabond 

And I seek the road that leads beyond; 
I hear the gypsy flute ahead 

And all my cares have swiftly fled. 

O whither bound, I cannot say, 

I idle all the hours away; 

To city, mountain or the sea 

The gypsy flute is leading me. 


The Hill Road 


From: “In Colours of the West,” 


By GLENN WARD DRESBACH 


“Ah, Sefiorita, tell me where you go 
With orchid and hibiscus in your hand, 
And all the morning in your face aglow.” 


“Senor, I go 

Along this path to that hushed bit of land 

Where is my first love’s grave, and flowers grow 

By trees that stir with winds strayed in from 
sea 

And in the winds the sweet lush grasses blow 

Their whispers gracefully.” 


“But why your smiles and flowers in your hair ?” 
“But, ah, Senor, another lover there 
Waits now to weep with me!” 
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The Rejuvenation of Safune 


By JAMES HANSON 


O tale of the present day is this, but of a 
time, decades ago, when in Samoa life 
was lived spaciously, in an iniquitous and 
voluptuous atmosphere, without fear of God or 
the devil. 

It was then that a titanic jolt, as powerful as 
the trembling of an earth-cataclysm, shook 
tranquil Safune to the very roots of its 
foundation. 


It was the jar of reform. And Heath Van 
Buskirk, but a recent resident of the hamlet, 


decreed it. 
The drinking halls must go. Riff-raff and 


other renegades of their social level must for- 
ever depart. Squareface—gin, kava, swipes, 
and the hula-houses wherein it was sold, must 
cease to be a part of Safune—aye, Safune must 
become as pristine as the day-lilies on the 
sward of Heaven. 


Old timers protested; but the evangelical fires 
flamed so devoutly in the mono-minded brains 
of Van Buskirk and his coterie of converts, that 
their will prevailed as law. 

“But we are born of Samoa!” lamented one 
—“‘as were our ancestors before us, and our 
children after us. Here are the mausoleums 
where rest the dusty bones of our kings and 
chiefs. Why must we forsake the place of our 
birth and our fishing-reefs and our taro patches ? 
We seek no trouble; we harm no one—” 


To this Van Buskirk answered: 


“Neither do you toil. My eyes see naught 
but the work of the devil: aualuma (unmarried 
women) who keep company with married men, 
and drunken papalagitafeas (beach-combers), 
and siva-siva dancers who are as scarlet as the 
feathers of a saragas bird.” 

Johnny Po-po, a grey, wrinkled octogenarian, 
whose pure-veined arm once advertised him a 
champion at squid catching, rose from his tappa 
mat, and tottered on his rheumatic legs before 
the purity speaker. His voice was hoarse from 
the spirits drunk the night before at a wassail. 

“Rum gave new life to me,” he croaked, 
“when I was hauled half-drowned from the sea, 
when my canoe capsized in a kona gale. It 
was on Palolo Day—”’ 

“And you sought ever afterward to drown 
yourself in rum,” retorted the teacher. A 
babel of encouragement came from his retinue. 

A lissome maiden, the tears seeping copiously 


between the lashes of her sloe eyes, thrust out 
her arms in protest and appeal. 

“But where must we go>?” she cried—“to the 
sea? Are we bonita fish, that can swim among 
the polyp beds? Are we fuia birds, that can 
fly elsewhere through the sky? Yet must we 
flee!” 

“You have canoes,” said Van _ Buskirk. 
“Yonder lie atolls.” 

A heart-rending murmur rose in a hundred 
throats. 

Van Buskirk’s eyes focused contemptuously 
on a half-clad, whiskery and unkempt white 
man who stood in the midst of the assemblage. 

“And you,” he scoffed—‘“Bruce Brockman— 
once a great and noble barrister, whose name 
was known on two continents—‘gone native’-— 
fallen so low as to have your arm tattooed by 
a native woman. Shame!” 

“It was a declaration of our love,” confessed 
the beach-tramp. “It was a true love, the only 
real affection | have ever known.” 

The one without sin drew himself up 
dramatically. 

“The shores of Safune shall be taboo to you, 
also,” he avowed. “But take my advice and 
arouse yourself. Be a man—not the shell of 
one.” 

Accordingly the Fita-fitas (police) were sum- 
moned; and the populace of the waterfront 
received official orders to be off—the Caroline 
Islanders, half-blooded Paumotuans, kava- 
chewing girls, attired in lava-lavas of calico, 
Fijian, and Melanesian “Blackbirds” whose sires 
ate “‘long-pig,”’ and shiftless whites—runaways 
from tramp steamers. 

Before a week had passed Safune was clean. 
Nary a damsel’s voice was heard in crystalline 
laughter or song at the deserted drinking Inns. 
No longer were heard the chanty and clamor of 
sailing men from the lolling places beneath 
the fetan trees. Their cries were plaintive and 
their demeanor pathetic, as they breathed a 
last farewell to the sun-kissed palms and silver 
beach, to seek location and surcease elsewhere. 

“Talofa!” they sighed, their eyes moist with 
lament, and flung their leis and ulas of blood- 
red seu-seu berries behind and pushed off into 


the ocean rollers. 


Once had the avocados ripened, and once 
had the jaos brought forth their brood of honey- 


sippers from among the blooms of the mummy 
apple, since Safune was rejuvenated. The 
calaboose was devoid of occupants, and the 
Fita-fitas had been discharged and found labor 
in the vanilla plantations. The tiny, decadent 
hallelujah-house, which stood in the midst of a 
prolific growth of underbrush, its broken 
windows in the whitewashed walls standing out 
like gaping eye orifices in a skull, had been torn 
down and a pretentious substitute erected in 
its place. 

The “money collectors” became the aris- 
tocracy of Safune. An election was called, 
and Heath Van Buskirk, the foremost patron 
of tea parties, the subtle, the unctuous, soft- 
toned of speech with women and wise with men 
was duly boosted to the elevated office held 
by the first man of the village. 

Under his guidance a series of blue-laws 
were instituted. A tax was levied on every- 
thing taxable, till the worthy coffers became 
filled to an ampleness. They had long since 
ceased to save souls; for there were now no 
sinners to save. An odor of sanctity pervaded 
the whole place, except perhaps, in one dis- 
trict, which yet remained a saturnine totem to 
its departed citizens. 

Ah! but therein was the rift in the ethereal 
trump. And in that district was concealed the 
real truth for the compulsory exodus of its folk. 
Ostensibly it had been because they were 
drones; privately it was because that area was 
fertile and rich in volunteer upgrowths of 
coconut trees. This last was what had fallen 
under the covetous eyes of some whose names 
need no repeating. 

More than one had made the solemn declara- 
tion to possess a section of it. It was like a fat, 
juicy bone between a dozen snarling dogs. No 
one of them had dared make the first snatch 
at the delicious morsel for fear of the others. 

For there had been a gradually rising under- 
current of jealousy rife among the exclusive 
set. Later the feeling became more manifest, 
until finally it developed into an open race as to 
who should become the wealthiest in Safune. 

The situation became more strained when 
the women began to vie for the position of 
First Lady, and they goaded their husbands on 
without stint. 

Van Buskirk, assuming a squatter’s rights, 
culminated the affair by grabbing and settling 
down upon the choicest portion of the tract. 

What a furore it caused! Immediately a 
score of others sprang into the fray, clutching 
and grasping every bit of ground upon which 
nut-bearing trees grew, till no land was left. 

But there was not enough for all. Con- 
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sequently the tribe became split into two hostile 
factions. In the battle for dollars and cents 
the Hcuse of Glory was forgotten; the spiders 
had spun webs across its entrance and its sides 
were afoul with smothering vines. 

But the departed ones! Were they not con- 
sidered? Indeed, no. None had given them a 
thought. Nor did any one care for their wel- 
fare as long as they stayed away from Sufane. 

One day, when the monetary enmity was at its 
height, an individual landed in Safune—a per- 
sonage of striking appearance, having the 
pompous carriage of one of importance, pene- 
trating eyes and a well-trimmed, pointed beard 
which was streaked generously with grey. 
James Cushman was his name, he said—al- 
though names did not mean much in those 
days. 

This mysterious one had lived a spacious 
life and was a man of vast experience and 
ability. So ere the lapse of a week he had 
propelled himself upon a venture that was as 
dark as the river Styx. His face gleamed with 
satisfaction as his restless eyes appraised the 
fertile fields and abundant groves, but he played 
his game carefully. 

First, he became a devoted attendant upon 
the elite. Second, he was a brilliant conversa- 
tionalist, especially when among the feme 
covertes, which by no other reason made him 
a most necessary part of their ultra-exclusive- 
ness. His position would have made a Rasputin 
envious. The femininity sought his opinion 
upon every subject. As time went on his word 
was considered the last and most binding. 

This seemed to cause Cushman endless 
amusement. He surely knew human nature. 
He always had a brand to add to the fires of 
bitter turmoil—always sympathizing with the 
woman who brought him her tale of woe and to 
whom he would suggest a method of securing 
a fitting revenge; or secretly informing some 
Reynard how another could be bested in the 
game of sly business. 

Most naturally he was considered an inter- 
loper. When he was absent from the afternoon 
teas, things were whispered over the cups about 
him; yet when present he was lionized to 
satiety. Rumors of his escapades, real or 
fancied, reached the menfolk of Safune, whe 
unanimously agreed to rid the community of the 
beast at the first opportunity offered, then went 
on about their business of grabbing. 

es 

Days melted into weeks, and weeks into 
months, and Safune became a hornet’s nest 
of industry. Noble groves, literally drooping 
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with great clusters of tawny coconuts, were 
everywhere. Many had cleared patches of 
ground of brush in readiness to accommodate 
the white meat of the coconut harvest and al- 
ready it smacked of ill-smelling copra-packets, 
sun-browned Kanaka porters, sun-drawn coco- 
nut oil, and dollars—mostly dollars. 

Through the medium of James Cushman an 
American syndicate agreed to accept the entire 
output of copra, cash down, upon filling the 
ship’s bunkers. As yet Cushman resided in 
Safune; his help and knowledge of business 
made him indispensible, though he was both 


THE REJUVENATION OF SAFUNE i 


“Gentlemen,” he said leisurely, “I shall leave 
you this very afternoon. I am pleased to have 
been in your company during my sojourn in 
your little village and it will be a greater 
pleasure for me when we meet again—which 
will be soon. Very soon! Talofa!” He 
turned away. 

The members of the committee exchanged 
glances. What did he mean? What under- 
current was in his tone? But they smiled as 
they watched him stride away. 

Ai dawn, two days later, on the sleepily roll- 
ing bosom of the Pacific rode motley craft that 


2 


“No longer the chanty and clamor of sailing men from beneath the fetan trees” 


feared. and hated. But after the season was 
over and he had received his commission he 
would be told to take his departure—so he had 
been openly informed by more than one irate 
citizen. This had brought only an enigmatic 
smile from him. 

But the day when Cushman was told to bid 
Safune adieu came suddenly. It happened 
coincidently with the coming of the first copra 
boat. 

Heath Van Buskirk, as the spokesman of a 
committee of five, approached him and with- 
cut formalities of any kind bluntly told him to 
decamp. They had expected opposition, hence 
they were considerably surprised at the attitude 
taken by Cushman. 


numbered two hundred—old whaling cutters, 
leg o’mutton-rigged punts, bancas, ancient 
sampans, battered outrigger canoes—in which 
rode merry humans bedecked with garlands 
of flowers and crowned with ulas of scarlet 
hibiscus. Straight into the harbor of Safune 
the heterogeneous fleet went pell-mell under 
the guiding hands of grey steersmen. Meles 
and chanties were voiced with the hum of 
halyards, and the clatter of rusty chains that 
plunged into five fathoms of anchorage. And 
led by James Cushman, they trooped clamor- 
ously up the street. | 

Safune, mother of the care-free children, did 
not bare her bosom to take them to her breast; 
instead, the elders of her family hastened to 
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summon the Fita-fitas from their toils, reor- 
ganized the outfit and armed them with short- 
barreled Mausers in readiness to do battle. And 
once more a delegation, headed by Heath Van 
Buskirk, hotly met the crusaders and demanded 
the reason for this intrusion. 

“So this is your revenge!” sneered Van Bus- 
kirk to Cushman. 

“Correct,” retorted Cushman. 

“We give you just one hour—” began Van 
Buskirk. 

Cushman silenced him with an upraised hand. 

“Not so fast,” he said dryly. “Hadn’t we 
~ay have a little talk first? Just you and 

Something in his tone, Van Buskirk knew 
not just what caused him to grunt an accept- 
ance to the suggestion. He motioned Cush- 
man to follow. When they were alone he sud- 
denly demanded: 

“What right have you— >?” 

The other smiled, quizzically. 

“I’m Bruce Brockman, if that means any- 
thing to you.” Again he smiled, at Van Bus- 
kirk’s involuntary start. He resumed: “I’ve 
taken your advice; I’ve made a man of my- 
self. Just now, I’m working in the interests 
of my friends’—he waved a hand toward the 
babble of voices outside—“‘and I’m going to see 
justice done them.” 

Van Buskirk, resolving to bluff, drew himself 
up with a colossal effort. His voice came 
tremulously in his intended defiance: 

“You can’t intimidate me, Brockman.” 

Brockman’s jaw set. 

“You're a thief!” he said emphatically. 
“That land and its entire crop belongs to these 


people by hereditary right. And I'll see that 
they get it. They've got a clear case against 
you. They are willing to be generous with 
you; you can have one-half of the proceeds. 
I advise you to take their offer.” 


For the last time Van Buskirk ventured a 
protest. 


“My friends will stand by me,” he blustered, 
““We’ve got money behind us—you haven't.” 
“Do you think they would stand by you, if 


they knew your record in Ponape?’ Brock- 
man exploded his bomb shell. 

Van Buskirk collapsed. He wiped his damp 
forehead with the back of a trembling hand. 
If his record became known, he was utterly 
ruined. He steadied himself, his voice coming 
huskily : 

“Perhaps we were a little hasty. I think 
it’s advisable to act upon your—er—sugges- 
tion.” He cursed himself inwardly and 
wondered that he had not recognized Brockman 
before. Yet, he groaned, who could associate 
the beach-comber with the well-groomed figure 
standing before him? He rose to his feet, and 
sighed: “If the rest will only agree—” 

“They had better,” was Brockman’s final 
thrust. 

Ten minutes later Van Buskirk was earnestly 
and persuasively addressing his companions in 
crime. 

‘““__and besides,” he finished, “we should 
never have sent them away from Safune. It 
was our righteous duty to convert them. There- 
fore let us make of them good citizens.” 

And Bruce Brockman coolly lit a cigar, and 


smiled. 


“The world is a comedy to those that think.” 


—Horace Walpole. 
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By FAY JACKSON VAN NORDEN 


Like the dew on a flower, 
like a butterfly's wing, 


lt is gone eer it comes, 
brief its life, swift its death, 

Such a furtive, unbidden 
and gossamer thing, 

lt is born in the heart 
yet it dies on a breath. 
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Just One of Them 


By SUZANNE McKELVY 


E WAS an old man whose face showed 
the lines of toil and harsh living. His 

thin hair was white, and his hands rough 
and gnarled. His face, in a crowd, would at- 
tract no one, until you came to the eyes, which 
sparkled from beneath the bushy brows like— 
| was about to say glints of steel, but no— 
rather like sunbeams shining through a dense 
growth of leaves. 

They were remarkable eyes when you looked 
at them again. They were so bright and so 
deep for this plain type of man. They seemed 
to hold such hidden things, such longings for 
something better than had come to the lot of 
their possessor. 

The monotony of dull routine was going on 
and on, slowly in the dimly lighted courtroom 
where we make American citizens of the flot- 
sam and jetsam which comes to our shores, ask- 
ing us to adopt them and give them the proud 
name of American. One after another went 
up before the kindly judge, who put the re- 
quired questions to them, and now and then 
gave them a little help over the hard places. 
And sometimes the inexorable law compelled 


him to deny some trembling applicant the papers ’ 


which would make him one of us. He was just 
and kind, and there was always a note of 
genuine sympathy in his voice when he said, “I 
am sorry, but I will have to deny the papers. 
The law gives me no other course.” 

As the morning wore on, among a number of 
other almost unpronounceable names, our 
friend of the shining eyes responded, and took 
the seat near the judge to be questioned as to 
whether or not he would make a desirable 
citizen. 

To the members of the court he was just 
one of a hundred other applicants to be ques- 
tioned and get through if he could, or be sent 
back for another long wait if he failed. The 
judge was growing a little weary now with the 
tedious strain of the long hours he had sat in his 
chair and with little variation conducted the 
usual proceedings. 

His first look was hardly a glance at the 
trembling old man who faced him there, and 
then he looked more closely as he caught the 
longing in those eyes, and the courage, and 
almost youthful sparkle. Then he studied the 
seamed old face, the sparse white hair and the 
hardened hands, before he put his first ques- 
tion. 


“How long have you been in this country?” 

The answer startled the entire court room. 
“Forty years, your Honor.” 

The judge sat upright and showed an unusual 
interest at once. 

“Forty years, and you have never asked, in 
all that time, to be made a citizen? Why have 
you not taken out papers before >” 

And then—had ever so strange a scene taken 
place in any naturalization court in a!! of this 
great ccuntry? 

The o!d man straightened up and leaned for- 
ward. Those glowing eyes held the judge and 
made him listen to the tense voice which went 
on and on with his life story. He told how, as 
a young man, he had come to America and 
then straight to San Francisco, sailing in 
through the Golden Gate on a vessel on which 
he had worked his way from New York. A 
long and arduous trip in those days. He told 
how he had loved San Francisco and her 
glorious bay and hills, and resolved that when 
the time came that he could have a home, it 
should be here. 

He told how he had gone away to the mines 
and toiled year after year, but each time just 
as he though he had reached success, and could 
reap some reward for his hard labor, some- 
thing had happened to snatch that reward from 
his cutstretched hands. Once it was a serious 
accident which kept him on a bunk in his cabin 
for many months; once it was a swindler, who, 
taking advantage of his ignorance of our laws, 
cheated him out of his claim and left him penni- 
less while he reaped the golden harvest which 
should have been his. And then, when almost 
discouraged, the Klondike fever came to Cali- 
fornia, and he was one of the first to go. 

On and on he talked, while the judge, 
attachés, and even the entire courtroom sat 
enthralled. The soul of a poet shone out of 
those brilliant old eyes, and unexpected sen- 
tences came from the ready tongue, as he told 
of his wanderings in Alaska—told of long, 
lonely winters in those icy mountains, of the 
great silences that could be felt; of hunger, and 
freezing hands and feet; of the rough com- 
panionship; and of the gnawing at one’s heart 
for a fireside and a woman's love. 

“And then, Judge, I struck a little vein, not 
a million,” and the eyes twinkled now. “but I 
got enough together to make good my old prom- 
ise to myself that I should sometime have a 
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home here beside the Golden Gate, and here I 
am. I am lonely. I have no country. My 
native land would never do for me now, and | 
am an American. I have earned the right to 
be called one, and I want my papers, Judge. | 
want to vote, I want to pay taxes on the home | 
am going to own, and help keep up the schools 
and playgrounds for the children. In all of 
those long, cold winters, and those years of 
grinding search for gold, I always thought of 
San Francisco for my home. I am going to 
live where I can see the blue waters of the 
ocean, and the green hills with the little yellow 
poppies showing on their slopes, like the gold | 
hunted. I want to see the Golden Gate and 
remember how thrilled I was when I sailed 
through it as a boy, forty years ago. And 
maybe, Judge, I have not been able to do much 
for America, but if ever there is a chance to 
help her I will do it if you will tell me how.” 
He stopped talking, and the tired judge 
changed his steady gaze from the old face, out 
through the open window, looked long at the 
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hills glowing in the April sunshine. The soft 
west wind came in and gently touched his face. 
And he knew that the longing of this hungry 
old heart must be gratified, and the materializa- 
tion of the dream should be given to this old 
man to have a home here where Nature has 
scattered gems of beauty with so lavish a hand. 
He pictured the little home somewhere on a 
hillside, where the roses would blossom first in 
the springtime, where the blue waters could be 
seen from the window, and where, perhaps, the 
sound of the waves might come at times. Where 
the farming poppies would peep forth, and jot 
the little garden like bits of sunshine, where 
the gentle Spirit of Peace would hover over this 
worn soul after its many wanderings and bring 
that serenity which belongs to age. 

Then his gaze came back to the waiting man 
before him, and he said, “The applicant is ad- 
mitted.” 

The old face shone with the joy of the 
realized dream of a lifetime. He was no longer 
a man without a country. 


oA Library Meditation 
By KATHERINE MILNER PEIRCE 
(Author of “A Song of Faith” and other books of verse.) 


A golden chalice rippling to the brim 

With sparkling nectar from the streams of Thought, 
Within its depths no shadow gray and grim, 

But myriad tints of rain-bow beauty fraught 

With living truth. The crystal waters caught 

From springs celestial on the verge of Time, 

Through countless scenes a subtle charm hath brought 
From every tongue and every age and clime. 


Amid these days of busy toil and strife, 
When pleasure lures with all its transient glow, 
From this fair chalice with its wine of life, 

I gladly drink of Thought’s eternal flow, 

And listen for the Voice the sages heard, 
When from Jehovah came the Living Word. 
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‘Spyglass’ Jim 


By PAUL C. TEWKESBURY 


the sleepy little village of Shropshire, 

Vermont, he was known simply, univer- 
sally, and affectionately as “Spyglass” Jim. He 
was past fifty years of age, a bachelor, and livec 
by himself in a cozy little shack perched high 
on a bluff at the edge of town. From the age of 
nineteen to forty-eight, he had been employed 
in various capacities by the H. & D. S., the 
railroad of which Shropshire constituted one of 
the chief division points. At forty-eight, an 
engineer on the system’s crack Montreal-Bos- 
ton express, he had suffered injuries in a boiler- 
explosion, which resulted, ultimately, in the 
complete paralysis of his left arm and hand. 
The road retired him on a substantial pension, 
he bought a small patch of land in Shropshire, 
built a diminutive house, and settled down to a 
kind of hermit-like existence—rumor had it, 
that being somewhat of a literary turn of mind, 
he had set himself at work to compose a history 
of his long career with the old “D. S.” 

His cottage, I say, topped a bluff—a quite 
considerable bluff—overlooking the village 
from the west. From its tiny front porch, he 
could obtain a magnificent panoramic view of 
the rugged, hill-broken country for miles 
around. But it was not the view itself which 
had proffered the supreme inducement toward 
his locating in that particular spot. Out of the 
southeast, from behind the distant, slate-blue 
bulk of Monument Mountain, wound and 
twisted the gleaming irons of the railroad, cross- 
ing-Lost Cabin Gulch atop an immense, almost 
mile-long fill, plunging into Galway Tunnel, 
emerging to swing in an abrupt, sharp curve 
into the valley, thence, up a stiff grade, entering 
the village to wind and twist away into the 
north. From the point of its first appearance, 
south-eastward, to where it entered Shropshire 
yard, something like a dozen miles of rail were 
visible to Graham, seated upon his piazza, and 
it was on account of this that he had chosen 
the edge of the bluff as the ideal spot for his 
home. But the greater share of his waking 


Hie name was James Graham, but to us of 


hours were passed in an old cushioned chair 
upon the porch, from whence he could send 
h*« keen gaze wide and deep into the haze- 
whitened vista, and mark each train’s coming 
and going. The fascination of the rails for the 
born railroader held him fast; and he would 
thrill and exult like a child to see the great 


trains shoot down the valley grade, swing 
around the bend, disappear into the tunnel, 
flash into view again at the opposite mouth, 
soar across the long fill, and vanish behind the 
mountain, twelve miles off. 

But his vision, heretofore almost preternatu- 
rally acute, began suddenly to fail him. It 
was in the third year of his residence upon the 
bluff, when one day he made a trip to Burling- 
ton, returning laden with a huge, gleaming, 
brass spyglass and a heavy steel tripod for its 
support. This he installed upon the porch of 
his house and henceforward he might be seen 
at any time during the day perched precariously 
upon a high, three-legged stool, his eye glued 
to the ocular of the burnished tube, intent 
always upon his ever-enthralling scrutiny of the 
rails. A fine old fellow, kind and generous. A 
most interesting talker, particularly where rail- 
roads and railroad affairs were concerned, for 
his knowedge of them was profound and the 
subject a source of never-failing inspiration and 
delight to him. He welcomed and entertained 
visitors without number and his tales of his 
railroad experiences, replete as they were with 
the romance, adventure and perils of that inim- 
itable profession, charmed and intrigued us all. 

But you are wondering how he acquired his 
nickname of “Spyglass” Jim. It was this 
way. He had been a dweller in Shropshire for 
upward of six quiet years, long enough for us 
villagers to become well acquainted with him, 
and to learn to love his sweet and kindly nature. 
Up to that sixth year, however, we had ad- 
dressed him solely as Jim, then, one day, he 
astounded us all by the performance of a feat 
in detection—but wait! I will let Jim, himself, 
tell vou the story, as he told it that evening to 
a group of us, gathered about the stove in the 
rear room of Edgerton’s store: 

“It’s queer,” Jim began, “how sometimes a 
fellow gets a hunch that somethin’ intimately 
concernin’ himself, or his friends, or relatives, 
or even his casual acquaintances, is goin’ to 
happen on a certain date. And this hunch, or 
whatever you feel like callin’ it, keeps persistin’ 
and growin’ and developin’ in his mind until it 
becomes so dominant that he actually begins 
to put some faith in it. Now, superstition and 
myself ain’t scarcely on speakin’ terms and 
you understand I’m not imputin’ to this particu- 
lar intuition of mine any element or influence 
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appertainin’ to the machinations of the super- 
natural or any such thing as that. No, sirree, 
not I! But I woke up this mornin’ about four 
o'clock, with the feelin’ that somethin’ was 
a-gettin’ ready to occur—somethin’ not exactly 
to my personal interest but, from the relation it 
bore to certain others o’ humanity, involvin’ me 
more or less. Somethin’, too, of a nature dis- 
tinctly not beneficial to them concerned. [ 
couldn't make out, just then, what it was, but it 
disturbed me considerable and | lay in the dark 
a-ponderin’ of it and tryin’ to coax it into takin’ 
some definite shape. I got up at six and whilst 
I was eatin’ my breakfast, the thing, all of a 
sudden, sort of translated itself—come out clear 
and distinct-like and I says to myself: ‘It’s the 
D. S.!_ Somethin’s goin’ to happen on the D. 
S.! . . Somethin’ not to the advantage 
of the Road, or anybody concerned, directly or 
indirectly, with the managin’ or the travellin’ 
of the Road!” And, knowin’ this, I felt con- 
siderable worried for | knew that anythin’ hap- 
penin’ to hurt the old D. S. was a-happenin’ 
for to hurt me, too. I didn’t try to finish my 
breakfast. By seven o'clock I was out a-squint- 
in’ thru the glass along the rail. The northbound 
mornin’ mail was swingin’ ’round the bend, and 
I watched her climb the grade and pull into the 
yard. Soon as she got clear the milk accom- 
modation for Boston shoved onto the main line 
and I followed her down the valley and ’round 
the bend, into the tunnel. Now, the milk ain’t 
no fast express, but when she strikes that curve 
at the foot of the grade she’s doin’ some thirty- 
five per and the thought come sudden to me: 
“What if a train, travelin’ at thirty-five, or even 
twenty-five, was to jump the irons at that point 
—what would happen? Why, she’d smash 
head-on agin’ the face o’ Galway Mountain— 
head-on, I say!—and there’s be one o’ the worst 
gosh-darn catastrophes ever happened on any 
road!’ | used to hit the curve at forty-three 
with the Flyer and I can well remember how 
the old 2002 used to rock and pitch, and the 
cars sway and roll when we took the swing. 
But nothin’ ever happened there and the place 
wasn't considered dangerous, though the rules 
forbade any of us to try to take it at above 


fifty. 
“Well, as I say, I watched the Milk go south 


and, for the first time in my life, I felt queer 
when she struck that curve. I found myself 
a-mutterin’ out loud: “Supposin’ she was to 
take the jump! Gosh a’mighty! what a mess 
there'd be!’ 


“The air was clear, the sun not too bright, 
and I could see distinctly. I kept sweepin’ 
the glass up and down the irons, but, curious 


enough, I always swung back to the bend and 
studied it, and stared at it, as if I’d never seen 
the thing before! And every time a peculiar, 
anxious-like feelin,’ come over me and I kept 
a-sayin’ to myself: ‘Just what if a train ac. 
tually was to leave the irons right there!’ 

“The southbound local freight went tearin’ 
down the valley and about an hour later the 
refrigerator took the grade. I kept a-studyin’ 
the curve and after a while | says to myself: 
‘Jim, you old fool, forget it! Nothin’s ever 
happened there yet and trains ‘ve been takin’ 
that bend for upward of fifty years. What in 
Sam Hill has got ye to worrin’ and fidgetin’ 
now?’ I felt like a ninny, provoked at myself 
for givin’ way to any such outlandish fear 
so I swung the glass toward the yard and 
watched the shifter spot out cars. I stood this 
for an hour, then, cussin’ myself, I took another 
squint at the curve. 

“Then I see em! Or, at first I thought I see 
"em, for the suddenness of it knocked the wind 
clean out of me and | thinks to myself: ‘Jim, 
you old critter, you've gone and done it, now! 
Got your fool self all worked up by imaginin’ 
crazy things and now you've reached the p'int 
where you see where there ain't nothin’ to be 
seen!” 

“But it wasn’t imagination. I see ‘em. 
They was there!—three of "em! | could make 
out the color of their clo’es!—I could see that 
one of ’em wore glasses and another, who ap- 
peared to be the oldest, had whiskers. The 
third, I took it, was nothin’ but a kid 
Yes, and by usin’ all the power the glass could 
stand, I could see their lips a-movin’ whes they 
talked! They were dressed in pretty nigh 
rags and the whiskered cuss was minus a hat. 

“But what was they a-doin’? Well, for quite 
some little time, that item had me stumped. 
They was standin’ on the track, close together, 
just outside the tunnel, where the rails break 
onto the bend and they appeared to be lookin’ 
‘round, as if huntin’ for somethin,’ a-talkin’ all 
the while. I watched ’em. They was new to 
me and their looks didn’t favor ‘em none. 
‘Tramps!’ says I to myself. ‘And evil-lookin’ 
birds, at that!’ 

“I felt suspicious and kept my eyes on ‘em. 
Then, all at once, the whiskered fellow pointed 
up the cut and started to walk in that direction. 
The others followed and, pretty soon I see what 
their game was, and it brought the heart into 
my mouth and turned me sick all over! 

“They was fixin’ to wreck a train! I see it 
all in a flash!—they was goin’ to pile boulders 
on the track! The first train along—well, it 
ain’t pleasant to contemplate what would hap- 
pen when the locomotive hit them rocks! And 
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then them ghouls would loot the wreck! Yes, 
sir, it’s been did before. I recall an instance 
on the O. & L.—but say! what a sensation 
passed over me as I realized what them fiends 
was a-settin’ out todo! _ [| watched ‘em pry a 
boulder—a big ’un, out of the cut-bank and 
roll it down and shove it onto the track. Seemed 
like I was fascinated, hypnotized, or somethin’! 
My eyes was glued on ‘em. I couldn’t make to 
move a muscle! But it didn’t last long. I 
shut my eyes, and hopped down off the stool 
and then it come to me! The Flyer! South- 
bound—due in Shropshire at 11:08! My 
own train! Eleven cars—a thousand passen- 
gers, old Luke McShane at the throttle, Kelvin 
fring, Blake takin’ tickets, I’ve known Blake 
thirty year! 

“Luke used to fire for me, back in the ’80s, 
a good man, peppery, and inclined to be some 
reckless when he’s mad. The train would tear 
down the grade, and strike the bend at close 
to fifty. Luke couldn’t see the rocks until 
within a dozen rods of ’em and he couldn't do 
nothin’-—then. He’d be caught!—helpless! He 
couldn’t even twist the air! He'd be right on 
‘em in a second and there they’d go; Luke and 
all the rest of ’em, straight to glory! and the 
tramps would loot the wreck! 

“T lit cut for the station, just as I was, not 
waitin’ to put on my shoes or button up my 
shirt. I ran just as tight. as I could run and 
while I ran I pulled out my watch and glanced 
at it. Eleven-thirteen! Luke was late! | 
prayed he'd be later! It’s a mile, you know, 
from my place to the depot and the road ain't 
none too good. I ran ‘til every bit of wind was 
out of me and | felt weak and sick all over. 

“And then—Luke whistled! Two long and 
two short, the Adams Crossin’ and I knew from 
the way he snapped ’em off that he was mad. 
It was eleven-seventeen, then. He was nine 
minutes behind. They wouldn’t stop more than 
thirty seconds, just long enough for orders and 
Luke’d take her down the straight at fifty-five! 
It'd be disobeyin’ headquarters, of course. but 
Luke was late and mad—and to the old Harry 
with headquarters! I know Luke. 

“Il kept on runnin’—on my nerve, now, for 
I was just about gone. Luke blew the long, 
he was comin’ in like a comet! I heard the 
crash and roar as he shot across [illson’s 
Bridge. He didn’t cut her off until within a 
fifth of a mile from the station—and then, how 
the brakes bit in! Aye, Luke was mad, sure 
enough! 

“T see I couldn’t make it. I kept a-goin’ but 
my strength was gone, and | was reelin’ and 
staggerin’ about like a man the worse for drink. 
I just couldn’t seem to make no progress. [| 


prayed—no, I’m not much on religion, | hain't 
been inside a church in twenty year—but I 
prayed, just the same. Prayed that somethin’ 
would happen, that somebody’d see the ob- 
struction and have a chance to warn the crew 
in time. I prayed a cylinder-head’d blow out, 
or a valve go bust, or the engine’d jump the 
rails at some frog in the yard—or that Luke, 
or the fireman, or some-un o’ the crewd get 
took sick sudden—anythin.” Anythin’ to give 
me time to reach the station before that cussed 
train pulled out! I see visions o’ what was 
goin’ to happen. I went weavin’ along like a 
crazy man; and sick? Well, now! I vowed 
I'd make it. I’d got to make it! But the 
chances was all agin me and things was 
a-floatin’ and a-whirlin’ in front o my eyes 
and my head was like plumb to bust! I heard 
Luke pull in and stop and | had a third of a 
mile yet to go. I cried and cursed aloud! I 
just went out o’ my head but I kept movin’, 
somehow. I heard the 4026’s bell ringin-—Luke 
hadn’t even shut off the air. A thousand souls 
—and not six minutes to perdition for the lot 
of em! 

“And then I laughs and hollers out like 
a maniac for I see Doc Evans a-comin’ towards 
me, devil-bent in that little tin flivver of his! 
I yells at him and he draws up and looks at 
me suspicious-like, but I climbs right into the 
machine and tells him to swing her ‘round and 
head for the station and to give her all she 
c’n stand! . Doc, he sort o’ grins but he does 
what I say, and off we go! The rest of it 
ain't clear to me. _ I was all in a muddle when 
we got to the station and [| hain’t no recollec- 
tion o' what happened. 

““But—well, you know how things turned 
out. And Dave, here, tells me the culprits was 
caught soon after. They found ’em cached 
in a culvert not thirty rods from the place 
where the tragedy would have occurred! 
Caught dead to rights and the old whiskered 
cuss confessed! They ought to get life for it 
and I wouldn’t be surprised to hear they did. 

“When I was runnin’ the Burlin’ton Accom- 
modation, back in "98, the fellows got into the 
habit o’ callin’ me ‘Spyglass’ Jim—they said 
I could see a signal so dum far off that my 
eyes must be magnifyin’ lenses! The moniker 
stuck to me and I| come to like it, somehow. 
It was thinkin’ o’ that old name, a while back, 
when my eyes begin to go back on me, that put 
the idee into my head of buyin’ a regular spy- 
glass. And now, boys, after what’s happened 
today, I feel a kind o’ hankerin’ for the old 
name back again,—see >” 

We took the hint and the old fellow was 


“Spyglass” Jim to us all from that day forth. 
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Hawaiian Y esterdays— 


The Winged Man of Kauai 


By DAISY CARTWRIGHT NELSON 


T was very still in the garden. Over the 
wall the stephanotis and trumpet vines 

climbed in a riotous tangle, the rows of 
standard roses sent from the States were a 
mass of lovely fragrance, and the drowsy mid- 
morning air was languorously filled with the 
scent of ginger and Ylang-Ylang. 


Cousin Bruce and I, under the China Orange 
tree, were deep in the midst of Treasure Island, 
a gift to us from our beloved Mr. Stevenson. 
Jocko, the little Philippino monkey, slid up and 
down the pole, atop which his little house was 
perched, and amused himself by throwing the 
mud he had industriously mixed with the water 
of his drinking cup, at Malietoa. Malietoa was 
the Maltese cat, who, perched on the edge of 
the Gold Fish Pool, drowsed in the sun, with 
one eye open, for he always lived in the ex- 
pectation of seizing a fat gold fish too near 
the edge. Not deigning to notice him Jocko 
retired to his house to sulk, occasionally peer- 
ing forth and giving vent to his injured feel- 
ings by a weird little cry. 


““Malietoa,” | said, “have a care. You know 
Mademoiselle is watching you, and you ate 
sixteen gold fish and one guinea-pig only yes- 
terday, and you ought to remember what she 
did to you.” Malietoa turned his green, in- 
scrutable gaze in our direction, arose, stretched 
himself with the utmost unconcern, yawned 
daintily, rolled himself into a compact ball and 
purred himself off to sleep. 


It was Saturday morning, the day that Keona, 
the old fern man came down from Nuuanu 
Valley with his load of ferns, guavas and ohias, 
or mountain apples. To us his coming meant 
a Lei, or wreath of flowers, for me and, if we 
could beguile him into it, a story. On this par- 
ticular morning Keona had brought with him 
a rare Farleyense fern and one of the rare 
Hawaiian orchids; for in Hawaii Nei there are 
but two varieties and they are both small and 
grow on the island of Hawaii. As was usual 
with Keona’s. “coup d’état” the orchid had only 
been forthcoming when the rest of his stock in 
trade had been disposed of. It was a lovely, but 
tiny and perfectly formed blossom, swaying on 
its slender stem like some gorgeous little 
butterfly. Grandmother, with whom the collect- 
ing of ferns and plants was a passion, was like 


a child in her delight. 
charged her accordingly. 


Keona knowing this 


“Keona,” said cousin Bruce, “did the 
Menehunes (Fairies) really bring it?” 

“That,” said Keona, “I cannot say. Only 
this morning at dawn the Leka, that Makia 
wrote to us from Kauai, and that we were 
keeping for Kapu to read to us, was caught 
up by the wind and blown away. As fast as 
my old bones would permit | pursued it and, 
deep in the ferns, | found it and beside it was 
the winged flower. I knew it at once for it is 
a Tabu flower, which only the Alu (royalty) 


may possess and so | brought it here for the 
Little Ali. 


“Long ago,” said Keona impressively, “there 
were winged men in Hawaii Nei and, not only 
that, but winged war canoes. Look not at me 
with such round eyes, Paluki, for it is true what 
I speak. Before the time of the Great Kame- 
hameha, Namaka came to Oahu from Kauai. 
In Kauai he was a great athlete and excelled 
in all the sports, besides which he could sing 
for new fields to conquer, he set out for Oahu. 
A young man tall and vigorous.” 


“Handsome,” I asked, “with golden hair, 
blue eyes, and very fair?” 

“No, Little Alii,” said Keona, “never was 
seen a man such as the Little Alu describes 
who was considered handsome. Dark he was, 
and his hair was black as the thunder clouds; 
his eyes brown and beautiful as the edge of 
the rainbow that makes your heart ache.” 

I gave a sigh of disappointment, which Keona 
very obviously ignored, for he went on with his 
story. 

“Now in those days there lived in Nuuanu, 
Pakuanui, a great wrestler and runner who, 
when he heard of the coming of Namaka, 
challenged him to meet him. The news spread- 
ing around, there came all of the Alu and the 
people from all: quarters of the Island. So 
came forth Namaka and Pakuanui. Long they 
wrestled until Namaka, proving himself the 
better man of the two, Pakuanui flew into a 
rage and rushing at his adversary drove him 
high up the mountainside before him. With- 
out warning Namaka turned himself into a 
rainbow and, strong and rushing as the Pali 
winds, turned on Pakuanui, lashing him with 


raindrops, cold and stinging, taunting and tor- 
menting him until Pakuanui cried ‘enough,’ 
and upon each spot where a raindrop fell grew 
a Winged Flower such as I have brought this 
morning. 


“Pakuanui then challenged Namaka to a 
race. With cunning intent he ran toward the 
Pali, up the narrow, steep path, gradually al- 
lowing Namaka to out-strip him. Reaching the 
edge of the great cliff, over which in later 
years Kamehameha drove his enemies to their 
death on the Plains below, Pakuanui 
drew back, thinking thus to destroy Namaka 
as other undesirables had been destroyed before 
him. Great was his astonishment when Nam- 
aka, pausing lightly on the edge of the Pali, 
spread out his arms, beneath which great yel- 
low wings appeared, and like the Io bird, flew 
high in the air; descending lightly, from time 
to time, to brush against the furious Pakuanui 
by the hour Meles (songs) of the great deeds 
of his ancestors. Tiring of Kauai and longing 
with the tips of his wings. Furious and 
ashamed the former champion hid _ himself 
among the ferns and koa trees of Nuuanu, re- 
fusing to come out by day, prowling about by 
night, fearful of the ridicule of the people. 
Then the greatest of all the High Alii made 
Namaka his Aikane, (bosom friend) and his 
young daughter Lilia, falling in love with him, 
gave her to him as his wife. 


“Lilia was beautiful and an Ehu. Her eyes 
were green as the sea, and her hair the color 
of the cocoanut husks that lie along the beach, 
wet and burnished by the sea and sun. Not 
red, but with the glow, when the sunlight 
touched it, of deep ruddy fires. She loved to 
swim in the surf at Waikiki when the moon- 
light traced silver pathways across the water, 
and there, at night, Namaka taught her to fly. 
The people marvelled greatly and called them 


the ‘Bird People.’ 


“At last Namaka tiring of life on Oahu took 
Lilia and together they flew away to Maui. 
Namaka leaving in his path a rainbow across 
which Lilia walked when she became tired of 
her flight. The people of Maui seeing them 
coming mistook them for gods and, assembling 
on the shore to meet them, built a Heiau 
(Temple) for them and did them great honor. 
But soon they discovered that like themselves 
Lilia and Namaka were human and the Alii 
becoming jealous of them, Namaka built a 
great War Canoe and in this they flew to 
Hawaii. So for a time they lived on one or 
another of the eight islands and at last came 
home to Kauai, where Namaka built himself 
a home. Here he and Lilia spent their declining 
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years among their children and grandchildren. 
To two of their children, and children’s chil- 
dren, was it given the power to fly and so on 
down through the generations has that gift 
descended. 


“Here in Hawaii Nei is one who has that 
power’ said Keona, lowering his voice mysteri- 
ously, “between us it is a deep secret.” 

“As he grew to old age Namaka became a 
prophet and those who heeded his words and 
followed his teachings have become wise men 
and prospered. Great was their wisdom and 
that of their descendents. I will sing you a 
Mele, Little Alii and Paluki, that came to me 
from my father who had it from his father, 
to whom it came by word of mouth down 
through the years, from our Aikane of Namaka 
ancestors. Thus you may see why as Namaka 


foretold, Kamehameha never conquered Kauai 


by force, but to him it was ceded by the reign- 
ing Alii of Kauai who wished to come under 
his wise rule.” And forthwith, removing his 
old pipe from his mouth, his eyes fixed on the 
blue Hawaiian sky overhead, Keona began to 
chant: 


“T am Namaka 

The Winged Man of Kauai 
Hear what I say 

For thus it shall be. 

Great is our Island, 

The Garden Spot 

Tabu to the Alu 

Is it for their taking 

A Tabu that was set 

By the Gods, 

Papa and Waken. 

Kane, Ku and Lono, 

And all of the Rest 

In the days when the Land 
Came up from the Sea, 
Older than Pele 

Are their commands 
Kauai, lovely as stars 
That burn in the Sky 

Or the Rainbow that arches 
From Island to Island 
Warm as the sunshine, 
And cool as the dew 

We find in the Valley below. 
Lovely Kauai 

Shall never be conquered, 
But given for love, 

To the Greatest Alii. 

He who shall come 

To take all the Islands, 
Under his rule, 

All shall he conquer, 


day 


HAWAIIAN YESTERDAYS—THE WINGED MAN OF KAUAI 


Excepting Kauai. 

Heed ye Namaka, 

Heed well the Prophecy 

Of Him of the Wings, 

Who flew over the Islands.” 


“And when Namaka came to the end of his 
days,” continued Keona, pausing for breath, 
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“Of course,” said Keona, raising his voice, 
“| am a believer in the Haole God. Every Sun- 
day | go to Kamaihau Church with Melekule 
and the children. Has not Melekule a fine black 
satin Holoku, and a hat with a Haole feather, 
off that strange Haole bird with the long legs? 
And the fine shiny shoes that hurt my feet so 
that I can walk like the ‘Pleacher>” We are 


“Kauai, where Namaka built himself a home” 


“he became in a night a young man again, and 
Lilia from an old woman with hair like the 
snows on Mauna Kea, a beautiful young girl. 
Together they flew away, their wings flashing 
in the sunlight. Where did they go? That is 
not given to such as I to know. Perhaps to the 
place the Haoles (white people) call Heaven, 
perhaps where my people believe, to a lovelier 
group of Islands, to ‘Kane Huna Moku,’ where 
all the Evil that is about us here may not go.” 


attired better than some Haoles and can sing 
the ‘Hymnas’ that the Missionaries taught us 
when we were small, along with the best of 
them. Last Sunday the ‘Pleacher’ said 
‘Brother Keona will lead with the singing.’ So 
I sang ‘Lock of Ages’ and Makia handed me 
the bottle of gin, behind the Hymna book, so 
that I could sing better. 

“Little Alii and Paluki, the time will come 
when the Winged men and the great Winged 
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War Canoes will fly over our Land and our 
Ocean and over the Haoles Land and the other 
great Ocean the ‘Haole Kind Titchers’ told us 
about, and in which I do not believe, for how 
could it be> The land would be flooded.” 

“Awe,” said Keona, “the sun is on the other 
side of the Alani (Orange) tree and it is a long 
way to Nuuanu.”’ 

“Ah Kee,” I called, “bring Keona a cup of 
coffee and the bread for Melekule and the sack 
of lump sugar.” 

“Thank Melekule for my beautiful Lei ilima 
and you Keona for the Winged Flower and the 
Story.” 

“Aloha, Little Alu, and you, Paluki, and to 
you many thanks,” said Keona, and shouldering 
the long bamboo pole from which hung the 
fern baskets Melekule wove him of Lauhala, 
he disappeared around the corner of the Rose 
Arbor. Tall and hale in spite of his eighty 
years, Keona was the finest type of the old 
Hawaiian. 
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“Do you believe,” said Bruce, “‘all that he 
said about flying? How could a canoe fly in 
the air? Don’t you remember how I hurt my. 
self when I flew out of the window with the 
paper wings we made?” he asked. 

“Of course I believe it,” I said, “they will 
have wings like the sails on the old whaling 
ships in the paintings that hang in grand- 
father’s office.” 

“Well, if they do, I'll go up in one of them, 
and if you think you can keep up,” he added, 
“T’ll take you along.” 

How little we knew, we two cousins, there 
in the peacefulness of that lovely old Hawaiian 
garden, that Bruce, and the friends of our 
childhood, would one day fly over those scarlet 
poppy fields in another land, and across another 
ocean, for the safety of whose women and 
children and the women and children of the 
world, sorrow and sadness were to come into 
our own lives. How little we knew. 
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The ‘Romance o yf California 


By MABEL W. PHILLIPS 


The brothers of Saint Francis came 
With burnished lamps of gold, 

To light the way with faith’s pure flame 
And tell the story old; 

Within the shadowed Missions gray 
They taught each neophyte, 

That Truth fades not at close of day 
Nor lessens with the night. 


Conquistadores rode with lance 
And banners of their king, 

To fend if need be or, perchance, 
To joust within the ring; 

High were their hopes and proud their fame 
Wherever foot had trod, 

Theirs was the sword that held to shame 
The enemies of God. 


In through the star-lit western gates 
Rode nobles of old Spain, 

With grants and treasure for estates 
Within the new domain; 

From mount to sea fair vineyards rose 
Above the poppied fields, 

Crowned with far eternal snows 
Whose kiss rare treasure yields. 


The golden portals of the land 
Unbarred to chivalry. 

Unto hidalgo’s slender hand 
Was passed the magic key; 

Then Romance held its. tender sway 
With dance and serenade, 

For Love was lord in knighthood’s day 
And Beauty homage paid. 


Then vanished from the King’s Highway 
Brown robes and sandaled feet, 

And silence like a mantle lay 
Where these were wont to meet; 

Slowly, from shadowed Missions lone 
Faded each dimming light, 

Except the lamp of Truth which shone 
Unwavering through the night. 


Love or Principle 
By WALTER J. NORTON 


UMPH! So ‘Red Mike’ Keagon has 
H finally made his threat good and 
escaped from prison out there in the 
West. I’m the bird that ran him to ground 
and had him salted away for that twenty-year 
jolt of his and as a gentle reminder of our little 
run-in I’m wearing this beautiful jagged scar 
across my cheek and temple. Mike tried by the 
timely use of his automatic to demonstrate to 
me his sincerity of purpose.” 

So remarked Cyrus W. Hass, president and 
manager of the Hass International Detective 
Bureau to Jimmie Scanlon, his confidential sec- 
retary, as he looked up from the noon edition 
of his daily paper. 

Scanlon had been in the employ of the Hass 
Agency for two years. He had gained the good 
will and respect of every one connected with 
the bureau. Also, Jimmie was engaged to 
marry Agnes Hass, the only daughter of his 
chief. 

“Keagon was sent up for burglarizing some 
express company’s safe, wasn’t he, Boss?” 
asked Jimmie. 

“Yes, Jim, in this one instance. But Mike 
is an old-timer, one of the best in the crime 
game. Altho totally illiterate he specialized in 
nothing nor did he stop at anything. He went 
where the haul looked biggest. Many police- 
departments and every private ‘Dick’ agency in 
the country were cut after the twenty thousand 
dollar reward offered for him, dead or alive. 
That is why I took the case in hand and went 
after him myself. His capture was a great 
feather in the cap of the Hass agency. [I all 
but lost my life in the encounter, but one of 
my men took him in after I’d dropped him, 
as he did me, with his last shot before he 
fainted from loss of blood.” 

“| suppose they'll be after us again to locate 
Keagon, now that he’s out, won’t they, Mr. 
Hass >” 

“Oh surely, but some of the boys can go out 
and get the glory this time. The old man is 
getting too well along in years for outside work. 
Besides, on account of my narrow escape at 
the time, Agnes made me promise hereafter to 
stick to the office end of the work. You see 
she thinks pretty well of her old Dad and, 
after all, she is all that I have to live for.” 

That evening when he called, Jimmie spoke 
of Keagon’s escape to Agnes Hass. 


“That beast free again!” she exclaimed. 

Both fear and hatred shone in her large 
eyes. 

“Why, he did his best to murder Dad, and 
now that he is free he may try to carry out 
his threat against him.” , 

“Oh, I wouldn’t worry about that. Keagon 
no doubt will fight shy of further encounter 
with a man whom he fears as much as he 
naturally would his late captor.” 

“He knows no fear. I called at the jail 
while he was there. You know they held. him 
a few days before taking him west. I saw him. 
If there was ever an untamed beast, he is one.” 

“Did you speak to him, Agnes >” 

“Yes, I asked him if he felt any regret about 
my father.” 

“What did he say >” 

“He asked if Dad had died and, on learning 
that he was still alive, said that he regretted 
that part of it. Oh! Jimmie, I hate crooks 
and anyone that has anything to do with them 
except to put them in prison where they 
belong.” 

“But Agnes, some men are innocent—some 
are different than—”’ 

“No! No! Do not try to make allowances 
for the type of men that inhabit jails, or Jim, 
we'll never get along. I’m not one of those 
weak-minded, romantic females who make 
heroes out of desperadoes. I’m bandit-proof. 
My Dad’s life is precious to me, and this Kea- 
gon person is representative of thousands of his 
kind who hold human life cheap when it stands 
in the way of their murderous purposes.” 

“But what of such men as Oscar—”’ 

“Stop it. I don’t care who they are or how 
famous, or seemingly good, they may have be- 
come. If they are, or ever were criminals— 
they are beasts—a menace to human life and 
welfare. If my own brother were branded a 
felon, I’d disown him forever.” 

James Scanlon thought it better not to press 
his subject further. But, could Agnes have 
fathomed his thoughts at that time, her high 
esteem of him, even perhaps, to the extent of 
blighting their plans and prospective happiness 
might have been endangered. 


Three weeks after their tiff Jimmie escorted 
Agnes home after they had spent the evening at 
the opera. On entering the front hall they 
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found old Jaspard the butler in an unconscious 
condition, bound, gagged and lying huddled in 
the corner. 

Putting Agnes behind him and drawing his 
revolver Jimmie entered the library to find a 
burglar engaged in drilling the door of the 
wall-safe. 

“Hands up. Don’t turn. Face that wall 
until I can search you,” cried Scanlon in one 
breath. “Turn on the lights, dear,” he said 
to the girl. 

“I'll disarm this fellow in a jiffy and then 
we'll ‘phone for the police.” 

Jimmie reached the spot where the burglar 
stood just as the lights were snapped fully on, 
only to stop and gasp: ‘Red Mike’ Keagon!” 

Keagon turned and in equal surprise said, 
“The Jimmie Kid!” 

“Why, James, do you know this man?” 
flashed Agnes. 

“T’ll say he knows me. Me and the kid are 
old fren’s, eh Jim? Go ahead and tell her,” 
said Keagon as he lowered his hands. 

“Are ycu going to call the police, or shall I 
do it?” exclaimed Agnes. 


Keagon laughed and said: “Better wait till 
we chin this matter over, lady. If this guy 
means anything in your young life you won't 
want the ‘bulls’ runnin’ in just yet.” 

Scanlon was very pale but said in an agitated 
voice: ‘No, Agnes—, Miss Hass, I cannot turn 
this man over to the police for reasons you shall 
soon learn. His coming here tonight forces me 
to bring up a matter that I had hoped was 
buried forever. This man has reason to be- 
lieve that he could send me back to the same 
prison he has just escaped from. Still, burglar 
that he is—that weuld be the last thing he 
would ever think of doing.” 

“You, back to prison, why—”’ 

“Wait, hear me thru and I will leave. When 
you have heard my past I know I will be no 
more welcome than this man whom we have 
caught in the act of robbing your father’s safe.” 

“I said that Keagon thought it possible to 
send me back to prison. That's because he is 
unaware that one year ago my innocence was 
established in the western state where we were 
serving a sentence together, and that the Gov- 
ernor has furnished my mother with a full 
pardon for me.” 

“I’m damn glad to hear it, Kid,” muttered 
Keagon. 

“Don’t swear here, Mike. Yes, I received 
ten years on a frame-up out there. Every one 
knew that I was jobbed, still I was made the 
‘fall-guy” for a bunch of political crooks in long 
coats. 


LOVE OR PRINCIPLE 


“When I reached the prison my health was 
not the best and I was assigned to work in the 
prison hospital. Mike here was porter in the 
same department. 

“Mike was trying to better himself in an 
educational way and [| helped him with his 
studies. A bond of friendship grew up between 
us. I used to read him the letters from my 
mother.” 

“‘How’s the mother nowadays, Kid>?” asked 
Keagon. 

““She’s all well now, Mike,” said Scanlon. 

“Father being dead, mother had to mortgage 
her home after I went away. Then she grew 
ill with inflammatory rheumatism. Every letter 
told more and more of her need for me and I 
could not come. I was nearly insane with my 
anxiety until one day Mike told me he had a 
plan to get me away. He bribed a convict 
working in the machine shop to steal a hack 
saw. Keagon then cut the bars on the bath- 
room window in the hospital and during the 
night hours lowered me to the ground with a 
rope ladder that he had made. He did not 
come himself but stayed behind to stall the 
guard who made hourly rounds to count the 
prisoners. He told the guard I was bathing and 
in that way gave me an hour's start. 


“IT came East and took a job with your 
father under my own name. I've cleared 
mother’s home of the mortgage and furnished 
her with the medical care that has cured her. 
And all of this was made possible only by the 
help of “Red Mike’ Keagon. 

“I know that he shot your father. When he 
did it he was, to his mind, carrying out the 
natural law of self-preservation. I might figure 
differently than he would in such an emergency, 
I don’t know. But I do know that he saved my 
mother’s life by aiding me to go to her when 
she was on the verge of death. I can’t send 
him back! 

“What happened to him after I left, I do not 
know.” 

“Nothing to speak of. Kid, only the guy that 
furnished the ‘briars’ to cut the bars with, got 
sore because I couldn’t steal dope from the 
dispensary for him and snitched. He got me 
nine months in the dungeon. When I got out 
I took advantage of a thick fog one day and 
scaled the wall. I came here to rob the guy 
that got me twenty years, but if he’s been a 
friend to you, little old pal, that’s enough to 
square him with me.” 

“Well, Mike, we'd better be off. I’m sorry, 


Miss Hass. I well know how you feel toward 


ex-convicts. My love for you has been a clean, 


But | 


manly love. I shall always love you. 
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cannot turn this man, my greatest benefactor, 
over to the police. If I did, I’d be a traitor, 
not only to him, but to my mother whom he 
helped even more than he did me. If an ex- 
convict is unworthy of such a girl as you, a 
traitor would be a thousand times more so. 


“T know that I entered prison innocent of the 
crime. The authorities in that state also know 
it and have exonerated me. That is all I can 
say—except goodbye.” 


MONTHLY 


As he finished he turned to leave the house. 
Agnes, who had stood seemingly dumbfounded 
during the entire recital, finally found her voice 
and called to him to wait. Then, turning to 
“Red Mike” she said: ‘“Keagon, I’ve hated 
you for trying to kill my father, and I cannot 
forgive you. But I’m a woman. | must admit 
that some latent good in you prompted you to 
help this boy and his mother. I know that 
little mother and | love her too. Now you may 

(Continued on page 


The Brook 


By MARTHA SHEPARD LIPPINCOTT 


O, what delight the meadow brook 
Has given childish hearts. 

How loth the child, when called away. 
From all its charms, departs. 

He fain would linger paddling there, 
Or fishing in the stream; 

And what a lovely place it is 
To idly sit and dream, 


And watch the ripples passing by, 
Or insects swimming there; 

While seated by the meadow brook, 
Life loses all its care. 

Our minds in dreamland float away, 
As oft we take a book, 

Enjoying it with such content, 
Down by the meadow brook; 


While birds sing gaily in the trees, 
Their joyous songs of glee; 

And nature, in a happy mood, 
Seems tuned for harmony; 

And softly murmuring, the brook 
Flows on its course serene, 

While creeping close, to hear its song, 
Green blades of grass are seen. 


Perhaps some happy lovers may 
Be seated by the stream, 

For you will often find that there, 
They love to sit and dream; 

Where close to nature’s tender heart, 
With all the world away; 

There, hand in hand, they love to list 
To what the brook will say. 
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Nostalgia 


By M. DE GRACIA CONCEPCION 


Dusk was gathering. 

| remember well, when rounding the college 
grounds on our way to your home, the 
feelings inspired within us by the placid re- 
flection of the young moon, as if it were little 
Pani playing among the reeds in the still water 
of the pool. 

An oriole was twittering its melodic notes 
among the branching leaves. 

“The pipe ” we sighed in muffled 
intonation of gladness, and we stopped in 
wonderment, with my gaze resting in your eyes 
and yours in mine, questing, if we could be true 
to our thinking and dreaming. 

“The pipe of Pan,” I whispered in your ears 
and your soul caught my words in ecstasy, for 
in the blue of your eyes, which you raised to 
mine, was beauty and the bloom of youth was 
on your lips. 

Could it be true that we understood? Could 
it be> The flame that just now flickered in 
soothing radiance—was it the divine . . 2?” 
you were striving to utter. Yes, “Tis Divine 
Kinship Born,’ that I saw. 

An eternity of silence followed there and 
ever after. There, as we stood side by side, 
for how long, I do not know. All I know is 
that there is Eternal and we lived in that 
gracious instant of time in the Eternal. 


II. 

The sound of shouts and merry laughter 
lingers in the distance, and the hills are once 
again under the purple shade of autumn. Only 
occasional drops of mellow leaves lend voices 
to the already deserted pavements of the great 
amphitheatre yonder, accentuating more the 
reigning peace of the fast falling shadows. 

Curious that I am here? Just so. Living 
once more the exuberant claim of younger days, 
only in memory. Here, along these narrow 
lanes we have run our races in the morning 
losing ourselves in the opaline shrouds of the 
mist. And in the evening we have exchanged 
volleys of halloo’s with the distant hills, which 
have returned our hilarious trills in echoes, and 
re-echoed many times our merry peals of 
laughter! All these I remembered, in the vast 
expanse of my wandering years in the lands 
that are as ancient as the tombs of Egypt's 
monarchs, and as modern and new as the 
Americas. I smiled at them—these youthful 


vagrancies—and at times laughed at them; and 
I kept on, wandering ever more to regions none 
ever knew. 


Yet, there is something that I missed. A 
call | sometimes heard. | am conscious of the 
loss of something which cannot be defined. It 
refuses to be known; is elusive to the touch. 
A siren, perhaps. I am more inclined to that 
belief. I am superstitious, you know, and you 
can comprehend my meaning once your ears 
are attuned to the weird sort of floating con- 
sciousness in the atmosphere calling you. In- 
tangible, we might say. Yes. it may be that. 
It is that and more—it is all. Or, it might 
have been just a fleeting, evanescent vision, 
heavenly and beautiful, that flashed by our 
horizon in our quieter, deeper mood, or, it 
might have been just whispers and sounds that 
so moved us that the sensuous delight of our 
souls could not die. 

You told me that you were another being 
after that. Yes, the change was beautiful— 
the transition in your life, in my life. We 
yearned for fuller companionship, yet we 
evaded each other's eyes and, where many 
times you greeted my offerings of roses with 
bold candor, you then—after the change— 
received them with blushes on your cheeks and 
tears dimming your eyes. 


Enough my friend, that life is lived thus. 
And how much else! What more glory is there 
in sight> What ruby-red wine is there that we 
have not sipped? 

And when we had at last trailed the dusty 
road, passed by delusive sign-boards, scaled the 
heights of adamant rocks in search of the Light; 
and when on top of the world where appeared 
that Light from afar, naught was there in sight; 
when we had drunk deep of our tears and 
trudged the dust with weary feet, and laid our 
dizzy heads not on flowers but on thorny grass; 
when after this drudgery following the path 
that led us and in despair we found it not— 
you rebelled against the illusion and tore your- 
self from me to go your own way, and I| in 
sorrow to go mine. When with bitterness of 
heart and writhing souls, we turned to go the 
parting of the ways, there stood the Cross with 
beaming rays saying: “I! am the Light.” 

Then . . it was then that we under- 
stood that the dust we trudged was gold and 
the tears that we drank were wine and the 
thorny grass along the way were roses. Thus 
we pledged ourselves to love and in loving to 
live. 


Lhe Lramp 


By JOHN RAVENOR BULLEN 


“Look at that wretched beggar,’’—that’s what I hear them say 
As I lie in the shade by the roadside, at the close of the weary day. 
Little I heed their scofing . . . ah! I will throttle the lie, 
For even as they, proud people, even as they was I. 

Then I had many a comrade, money had I to spare, 

Never a thought for the morrow, never an anxious care. 
“King of the club convivial,” thus was I known in the town, 
“King of the club convival,” daily I wore the crown. 
Prizemen was I in the classics, stroke of my college eight. 
How should | dream I should ever sink to this destitute state > 
Once in a happy youth-time, once when the world was gay, 
Once in a mad and merry long ago time in May 

Lived I and loved a maiden . . ._ never a day too long, 
Filled with a gladsome singing of love’s ecstatic song. 


“Look at that wretched beggar,” —and the anger boils in my heart, 

It bursts in a sudden fury, savagely I upstart, 

I shriek at the fiends retreating, | shake with an impotent rage 

My fist in the face of Heaven! Ah God! that I seek to assuage 

My anger in empty reviling. Oh! why did the fates decree 

I should fall from my high estate and be lost in this pestilent sea? 

Oh! why must I yield to this madness, I who the confident claimed 

Would outrival the wits of my rivals in my seat mid the seats of the famed? 
Must I sink to a depth so degrading, shall the will that was mine be denied, 

Is the spark so completely extinguished in the ashes of what was my pride ? 
Let me break from the clutch of the devil, let me rise from this slough of despond, 
I will cast off the spell of the tempter—to each noble feeling respond, 

I will gain back my seat ‘mongst the mighty, will cover with honour my name, 
I will soar to the heights like an eagle and win back my title to fame. 

Oh! little I'll heed their scoffing, for none in the world shall deny 

That better than they, the scoffers, better than they am I. 


Ah! God! this is idle talking, speech of a madman, too; 


Not what you were, you buffoon!—-Vagabond! you—yes, you! 

“King of the club convivial?” . . . Tramp of the road. you fool! 
King, if you like, of the gutter! You, who were first in your school! 
“Look at that wretched beggar!” . . . Well, I will pass it by, 


Still I am lover of nature, still there’s the great blue sky; 

Still the white clcuds in the heavens, still shall the sun in the west 

Blaze out a path of glory, sink o’er the hills of rest. 

Sull shall the dainty blossoms dapple the rolling lea, 

Still will the birds be singing, sad though my heart may be. 

“King of the club convivial,” thus was I known in the town, 

King will I be of my own sweet will, daily I’ll wear the crown. 

Fool! these are mock heroics, fool! you have had your fling, 

Now you must reap the harvest, conscience will have its sting. 

Little I'll heed their scofing? . . . ahGod! . . . from Thy Heaven reply 


That nearer than they, proud people, nearer to Thee, am I! 


When 


By NELL CROSBY 


Al the trim little roadster came to a stop 
A at the curb, close to the entrance of the 
Pacific Coast Steamship Company’s pier. 
Dr. Charles Northrope leaned from the car. 
“Looks like I’d be held up here for some time,” 
he said to himself, after a look at the long line 
of congested traffic ahead of him. He settled 
back in the seat, then started and leaned for- 
ward again. | 

“Hello, Danvers,” he called to a man who 
was passing. “Going up town? If you don't 
mind waiting a bit, you can ride up with me.” 

“Thanks.” The man addressed, stepped into 
the car. “Truck load of stuff for the Queeda 
overturned,” he volunteered, motioning toward 
the crowd in front of the line of cars and 
vehicles. 

“So that’s what’s holding us up?” the doctor 
answered. “The Queeda sails for Hawaii to- 
day, I believe.” 

“Yes. By the way, I suppose you read of 
the awful thing that’s happened to young Carey, 
the new vice-president of the Jergen Lumber 

Dr. Northrope’s brow clouded, “I read it,” 
he said. “It’s a darned shame! Leprosy! A 
man like Carey, to face a future like that! 
Somebody must find a cure for that accursed 
disease.” 

“Why don’t you try it?” half challenged the 
other. Then in a_. slightly lowered tone, 
“Carey's sailing on the Queeda today,” he said. 
“They’re taking him to the leper colony at 
Molokai.” 

“My God! what a future!” the doctor spoke 
savagely. “He—by Jove, believe they're 
coming now.” He broke off as a young man 
descended from a cab, stepping aside, while a 
heavily veiled young woman assisted an older 
woman to alight. 

“That’s Carey,” his companion said. “You 
notice he doesn’t offer to help the ladies. The 
Queeda’s about due to start,” he continued. 
“Want to walk out on the pier?” 

“Might as well.”” The doctor followed the 
other as he made his way to where the huge 
steamer, with creaking and groaning and clank- 
ing of chains, received the last of her cargo. 
As the two men approached they saw the 
doomed young man standing near the. gang- 
plank, bidding a hopeless farewell to those who 
accompanied him. 


“His mother and sister?” asked Dr. North- 
rope, in a low tone. 

“His mother,” the other replied. “I don’t 
know the younger woman, can’t tell through 
that veil. He hasn’t any sister though.” 

As the last “all aboard” was called, the young 
man started as if to take the women in his arms, 
then a groan of anguish burst from his lips and 
he turned away. With a despairing cry, the 
younger woman caught him by the arm. He 
shook her off roughly. “No! No!” he cried, 
“Don’t touch me! Don’t!” Then holding out 
his hands toward them,-he cried again, “Good- 
bye, my own dear ones. Mother! Sweetheart! 
Good-bye!” and turning swiftly he blindly 
stumbled down the gang-plank, and was gone. 

Dr. Northrope smothered a groan, “Come, 
let’s get out of here,” he said fiercely. Not 
until they were in the car and moving with the 
now released traffic, did he trust himself to 
speak again. 

“I tell you, Danvers, it’s a rotten deal!” he 
exploded, “Something must be done. Young 
Carey is only one of many—banished to a life 
of loathing and despair—leaving all that life 
holds dear. Danvers, did you see how he left 
them >” he cried, “Denied even a touch—or a 
parting kiss.” 

“See? I guess I did!” his friend answered, 
“Lord! I wish I hadn’t. I'll not forget it 
soon.” 

“Danvers,” the doctor spoke solemnly, “I 
seldom speak of it, but I have reason to hate 
that awful disease. There was a man in my 
class, my chum; I loved him like a brother. 
He contracted leprosy, Heaven only knows 
where, and rather than face that, he killed him- 
self."” There was a moment of silence, then he 
went on intensely; “Then and there, I pledged 
myself to make a study of leprosy. There must 
be some cure—there’s got to be! I'll find it if 
it takes my whole life!” 

The car came to a stop before the building 
in which the doctor had his office and labora- 
tory. Stepping to the sidewalk Danvers took 
his friend’s hand in a hearty grasp. “That's 
the way to talk, old man,” he said, “if you go 
into it with that spirit you're bound to win. 
Lord knows, I hope you do,” he added fer- 
vently as he left the other and went on his way. 

Dr. Northrope entered the building and with 
an absent nod to the man in the elevator was 
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carried to his rooms on the fourth floor. After 
a few necessary matters had been attended to, 
and the waiting patients disposed of, he took 


down some books and with renewed determina- 


tion plunged into the study of leprosy, the in- 
cident just witnessed but adding to his fixed 
resolution to find this long-sought cure. 

For Charles Northrope did not do things by 
halves. With him, to speak was to act. Brisk, 
energetic, alive to every discovery of medical 
science he was recognized as one of the lead- 
ing physicians of San Francisco. His deep 
blue eyes, clean-shaven features, and mup of 
dark, curly hair, added to a stubborn will and 
a keen insight into human nature, left no doubt 
as to his Irish ancestory. 


A bachelor, fast approaching middle-age, he 
was much sought after by scheming matrons 
with marriageable daughters. But with all this 
he could boast of no serious love affair in his 
past life, and was free to devote his spare time 
to research and study. 

As the weeks went by he found himself 
spending more and more time in studying, ex- 
perimenting, searching for this thing upon 
which he had set his heart. Far into the night 
he worked in his laboratory, refusing invita- 
tions, denying himself to friends. He sent re- 
sults of his experiments to be tried out among 
the unfortunates at Molokai and the reports 
he received were so encouraging he began to 
feel sure that he had the solution. 


And then he met Bernice Grey, and all was 
changed. 


One afternoon, as he drove through one of 
the lowest quarters of the city, near a small 
mission that had been established in the very 
heart of the slums he came upon a crowd of 
dirty, fighting, cursing children in the middle of 
the street; while from the doorways of the 
reeking, malodorous tenements filthy, dis- 
heveled women and ragged, under-nourished 
babies looked out upon the scene alike i 
stupid indifference. 

Suddenly he was amazed to see the crowd 
part and from their midst a beautiful young 
woman appeared, half dragging, half carrying, 
the frail form of a young lad. Dr. Northrope 
sprang from the car and ran to her assistance. 
At his approach the crowd fell back and with 
a sigh of weariness and relief the slender girl 
transferred her burden to the willing hands 
held out to receive it. 

“You c-came—yjust in time,’ 
about exhausted.” 

“What happened? What are you doing 
here>” the doctor asked, with a frown. 


’ she panted, “I’m 


I was coming out of the 
mission and saw a big, strong fellow beating this 


“I’m Bernice Grey. 


little boy. I—I thought he would be killed be- 
fore I could stop him, but he ran away when 
he saw your car coming,” the girl answered, 
breathlessly. 

Dr. Northrope lifted the little fellow in his 
strong arms. “Come, let’s take him into the 
mission and look him over. I don’t think he’s 
badly hurt,” he said, “You should not come 
down here alone,” he went on severely, “‘it’s 
no place for a woman—this neighborhood.” 

“Oh, I come down to the mission often. I've 
never been molested, Dr. Northrope,” she re- 
plied, “You are Dr. Northrope, aren’t you? 
You see I’ve heard of you and your wonderful 
work among these poor people, where ‘kindness 
is its own reward.’ ” 

The man gave an inaudible grunt in reply, 
as he climbed the steps with his burden. 

Later, when he left Bernice Grey at the door 
of her own home, he drove at once to his 
office and to the long line of patients awaiting 
him, but he went about the familiar duties as 
one in a trance. He knew that life to him 
would never be the same, that he had found the 
one woman, that there would never be another. 
The afternoon seemed endless; he counted the 
hours until he could, in decency, venture to seek 
another meeting with her. 

Night came on and he found himself driving 
in the direction of her home. He drew up 
sharply. What would she think? What excuse 
could he offer> Ah! he had it; he would go 
and inquire if she felt any bad effects from her 
trying experience of the afternoon. Surely 
she would not resent this. He hoped she would 
be at home. 

She was at home and very grateful to Dr. 
Northrope for his interest. No, she felt none 
the worst for the experience—would he not 
come in? 

And so it began. There was scarcely a day 
that he did not see her. He accepted invita- 
tions only to places where she was sure to be 
found; he visited the mission each day in hopes 
of a chance meeting, he sought her out on 
every possible pretext, and finally, only a few 
weeks after his first meeting with her, he took 
her with him on a call far out in the country 
and returning in the cool evening he told her 
of his love, and asked her to become his wife. 

The slender girl sat pale and silent beside 
him, while the passionate words poured from 
his lips. She did not try to stop him but when 
he had finished she laid a light hand on his arm, 
and with a pained wonder in her big eyes, she 
answered him haltingly. 
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“I'm so sorry, she said, “I did not dream 
that you cared like that. I do care for you a 
great deal, but not as you wish. I shall never 
marry—never!” The proud head bent for- 
ward while hot tears welled up in the brown 
eyes. 

“Bernice, dearest,” he took her hand in one 
of his own, “I thought, | hoped, that you might 
care too. I could make you happy, dear. | 
—” a sudden thought struck him. “There’s no 
one else>”’ he asked, despairingly. 

Her head dropped a little lower. “Yes,” she 
whispered, so low that he could hardly catch 
the words, “Ihere’s—someone else. I can 
never marry him, but I will never marry any 
other.” With an effort she raised her eyes to 
his, “You are the best friend I have, Dr. North- 
rope,” she said bravely, “Some day I will tell 
you about it, but not now—please.”” 


He pressed her hand to his lips, then released 
it gently, “Very well,” he said, “another time. 
I can wait,” and swiftly changed the subject 
while she regained her composure. 


He did not see her for a few days after this 
drive. He would be patient, he told himself, 
as he worked in his laboratory late one night. 
She had said that she could never marry the 
other man. He wondered who he was; prob- 
ably some one already married. Confound it! 
Why must this have happened? The only 
woman he had ever really cared for! Well, 
he could wait. He would make her care some- 
time if only that other chap were—. 

A knock at the outer office door interrupted 
his thoughts. He hesitated, looked at his watch 
and discovered that it was nearly midnight. He 
hoped it wasn’t a call at this hour. The knock 
was repeated. With a muttered exclamation 
he strode through the office and threw open the 
door, then gasped in astonishment as the pale 
face of Bernice Grey stood revealed in the dim 
light from the hall. He drew her into the office 
and closed the door. 

“Bernice!” he cried, as he noticed her agita- 
tion, “What in the name of sense brought you 
here at this hour? Are you ill?” 

The girl drew back the light wrap from 
around her shoulders. She was in evening 
dress, her slightly disordered hair piled in a 
dark mass above the delicate features. Hold- 
ing on to the back of a chair to steady herself, 
she began to speak feverishly. 

“I saw your light, I couldn’t wait. I was 
at Mrs. Leigh’s reception and heard your friend, 
Mr. Danvers, tell of your search for a cure for 
—leprosy. How you saw—Floyd Carey—the 
day he—sailed; that you thought you had 
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succeeded. Oh, Dr. Northrope! if this is true, 
save him—bring him back to me! Floyd Carey 
is the man I love.” 


Exhausted, she sank into the chair and gave 
way to a fit of weeping. While she had talked 
Dr. Northrope’s expression of astonishment gave 
way to one of pain, but at the close his features 
assumed their usual professional mask. 


“Il am distressed beyond measure,” he said, 
soberly, ““You—your interest in Mr. Carey is 
—news—to me.” A pause, then, “You must 
have been the young woman with his mother 
at the boat?” “I was,” she answered between 
sobs. “Oh! Doctor, is it possible there is any 
hope? Only a little spot in his hand. If there 
is a cure surely he can be saved. You said you 
loved me, Doctor. If you do love me—if you 
have ever loved me—save him before it is too 
late.” 

He stood with folded arms, looking down 
upon her. He did not offer to touch her. 
‘“There’s no certainty that my discovery will 
be successful,” he said. “I will do what I can; 
but I can’t promise anything.” 

Bernice rose and nervously adjusted her wrap. 
“You can’t fail!” she cried, “For his sake, for 
the sake of all those lost and hopeless ones; 
surely God will be good!” 

As he followed her to the door she turned 
again and laid her hand for a moment on his 
arm, “I shall pray constantly,” she said, “and 
whether you win, or lose, I'll bless you every 
day of my life for trying.” 

The man’s nerves quivered under her touch, 
but he only said: “Shall I not see you home? 
Did you come alone?” 

“No, no, my chauffeur is here, waiting with 
the car. Good-night,”” she answered, as the 
door of the elevator closed upon her. 

Dr. Northrope turned and made his way 
slowly into the laboratory. For a moment he 
stood, dazed by the revelation, stunned with the 
hurt of it. He brushed back his hair with a 
hand that trembled as he slowly collected his 
thoughts. 

She had said “Whether you win or lose, | will 
bless you every day of my life.” God! how 
he loved her! How had he refrained from 
taking her in his arms and holding her close— 
close? He could have won her if—he had 
only to destroy the results of his study. So 
far as he knew no other had made such head- 
way toward a cure. After all, he wasn’t sure. 
But the vow that he had made over the body of 
his classmate, his chum? A chill shook him. 
Ah, but his chum was dead, past all earthly 
help. 
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With Carey’s case hopeless he could win her 
yet. He would pronounce his work a failure; he 
would destroy all evidence. What was success, 
life, without her ? 


Madly, feverishly, he went to work, franti- 
cally collecting papers, experiments, data, 
everything pertaining to his recent work. He 
gathered them before him in a tumbled mass on 
the table. Taking up a bundle of papers he 
laughed harshly as he started to tear them 
across. He hesitated, stopped, then stood as if 
turned to stone. The room faded before his 
eyes and clearly, distinctly, he saw again, the 
scene on the pier; the young man’s look of 
hopeless longing and despair; the anguished cry 
of the girl; he heard the words, ‘Mother! 
Sweetheart! Goodbye!” He saw the old 
mother totter, as she was caught in the arms 
of the weeping girl. 


Great drops stood out on his forehead, his 
body shook as if with a chill, the papers fell 
from his nerveless fingers, and the strong man 
threw himself upon the couch with his head 
buried deeply in the cushions, the muscles of 
his arms taut and bulging as with clenched 
hands and heaving shoulders, he held himself 
from the despair and weakness which had so 
nearly overcome him. 


Faintly the grey light of early morning crept 
into the silent room, paling into insignificance 
the light from the chandelier, still burning over- 
head. The rattle of vehicles on the paved 
street below, the frequent blast of discordant 
whistles, the distant cry of newsboys proclaimed 
the coming day. 


Slowly, stiffened with his long vigil, the man 
arose. Gone were the look of suffering, 
the mad longing, the despair. The strong 
features were set in lines of determination, in 
the eyes was a look of peace. He went to his 
desk and began to arrange its contents. 

Early the following evening Bernice Grey 
received an unsigned note by a messenger. 


“When this is delivered to you” it began, 
without salutation, “I shall be on my way to 
Hawaii. I am sailing this afternoon. I have 
left my affairs in the hands of Dr. Jackson, and 
shall not return until I have personally, and 
thoroughly tested my theory. May God bless 
and keep you. If it is possible to do so I will 
send you back the man you love.” 


“He will be successful—I know he will 
the girl cried with a sob, as she finished the 
brief message. “What a man! How richly he 


deserves the happiness he is so constantly striv- 
ing to bring others.” 


As the weeks grew into months Bernice heard 
only meagre reports of the work of Dr. North- 
rope among the lepers in the colony at 
Molokai—never from the doctor himself. 
Once, when she questioned Dr. Jackson, he 
told her that there was much interest being 
manifested by the medical fraternity in the 
trial of the cure for the, so-far, fatal malady, 


Later she read splendid reports of the 
progress being made; the wonderful results of 
the test cases among the unfortunates of the 
Island colony. 


But her joy was unbounded when, after two 
long years -had passed, she read of the success- 
ful culmination of these tests among the lighter 
cases. Those in the first stages of the loath- 
some disease had been pronounced cured, and 
would be allowed to return to their homes. 
Among the names of these, saved from a living 
death, was that of Floyd Carey. 


Three years or more had passed since the 
day when Dr. Northrope had been a witness to 
the sad parting at the pier. Today, had he 
been among the crowds that lined the pier as 
the same huge steamer plied her way through 
the waters of the bay and drew up at last, to 
where the waiting throng watched eagerly for 
a sight of him, who had been, as it were, raised 
from the dead, he would have witnessed a far 
different scene. For when the same, though 
not the same, young man stepped from the 
gang-plank he clasped in his arms both mother 
and sweetheart in one long embrace. 

But Dr. Northrope was not there to see and 
the happiness of the re-united ones was touched 
with a sadness too deep for words. As they 
reverently stood aside, a casket, bearing the 
remains of their beloved friend and benefactor, 
was carried to a waiting hearse and borne away. 

With the knowledge of the success of his 
theory, happy in the praises of his fellow col- 
leagues, and the adulation of the public over his 
wonderful gift to mankind, his worn body had 
succumbed to a severe tropical fever, and the 
same boat that restored to loved ones, those for 
whom he had labored and died, carried his body 
back to his native land. 

The following Sunday morning dawned clear 
and bright. Before the first rays of the sun had 
scattered the mists away a young couple left 
their car at the entrance of a beautiful ceme- 
tery, and picking their way across the dew- 
soaked grass, stopped by the side of a newly- 
made grave. 

The man handed his companion the c!uster 
of snow-white roses which he carried, and 
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Market Street on a ‘Rainy ‘Day 


By WILLIAM NAUNS RICKS 


An active fellow with nimble feet 
Could run the length of Market street 
On umbrellas, if he but cared; 

Nor lose one step on the way he fared. 


Aye—run the whole length and back again, 
Over the heads of women and men; 

All going up and none going down, 

Filling, at morn, the empty town. 


Indeed, it is a wonderful sight, 

And I have imagined that at night 

When they come down on their homeward way 
That all of the city must cross the bay! 


Suppose they did, and the town bereft 

Of living creatures, only was left; 

And not a light in a home was made, 

And only the wind in the broad streets played > 


~ And only gulls with their eerie cry 

Would watch the buildings dark and high; 
While ghosts of the past on noiseless feet 
Again would parade on Market street ? 


Bret Harte would meet with Salome Jane, 
And the two would run out Third again 
And find their way to Rincon Hill, 
Where Tobe’s light is shining still. 


The Vigilantes, aroused from sleep, 

Again from Fort Gunny-Bags would sweep. 
All of the, night marching up and down 
Keeping their watch in the ghost-filled town. 


Stanford and Crocker, Leidesdorff and Budd, 


Would wait at the Grand with Walker and Flood; 


The scholar, Bancroft, and young Starr King— 
All the Pioneers to life would spring 


To keep through the night, their well-loved town 
And fill her streets till the moon went down, 
And the white gulls called for the break of day, 


And the town came back from across the bay. 
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California's Forests 
See, Study and Protect them all you can 


UGUST is here, and the damage from 
forest fires is very great. Everyone who 

loves the outdoor world can help in the 
campaign for putting an end to man-made fires 
in our forests. A tree that was growing when 
George Washington was a little boy and that 
has been preventing erosion, making soil, help- 
ing to enrich the Sacramento-San Joaquin 
Valley through all the years that American 
pioneers were coming West—a sugar pine, per- 
haps, that contains more than enough lumber 
to build a house—that useful and wonderful 
expression of vegetable life can be, and very 
often is, destroyed by some careless smoker's 
pipe, or some lazy camper’s neglected fire. 


The principle of human fellowship which is 
more and more recognized by the right sort of 
people requires that no one shall do anything 
to injure another. We must not waste the 
natural resources which the coming generations 
need in order to live. When we go to the 
mountains for rest and play we must think of 
them as belonging to all of us, for thousands 
of coming years. 


It is wise to take along some of the best 
outdoor books and magazines, instead of 
nothing but novels. John Muir’s writings, Sierra 
Club Bulletins, Forest Service pamphlets, 
studies of the birds, fishes and animals as well 
as of the trees, plenty of maps, lots of “scrib- 
ble-paper” and, of course, a camera—such 
things as these belong to the modern up-to-date 
camp. 

The other day we who write this went to a 
place in the Sierras that we first saw in 1903. 
At that time a sheep-herder and his Indian 
helper were there by a spring which they 
choked up with rubbish, camp-refuse and empty 
cans. They had allowed a fire to run several 
hundred yards until stopped by a road, and a 
lot of small pines were killed. No one cared; 
no one had made any criticism. You see, two 
hard-worked forest men were trying their best 
to protect more than a million acres of timber 
lands! 


But, going to the same place a few days ago, 
we found three neat, well-kept camps of 
families from the Valley, and seven autos with 
tourists “‘up for the week-end.” Happy children 
were all around. The fires were on bed-rock 
by the creek. The spring was clean and care- 
fully guarded. To sum it up, here were fifty 
people who had “learned how.” 


Before us, as we write this, are whole shelves 
full of books, reports, letters and all sorts of 
questions from ambitious young people seeking 
their best lines of life-work. It is natural to 
think of the great mountain areas and the 
workers, not only in National Forests, but also 
in private lumbering. It is just as natural to 
include all the stockmen and whoever goes to 
the forests for any purpose whatever. The first 
thing to emphasize is that every sort of forest 
care and forest use requires much study and 
knowledge, much practice. 

California’s twenty-eight million acres of 
forest area carries over three hundred billion 
feet of timber. Our wood-using industries are 
constantly increasing. Here, more than any- 
where else in the world, there will be for many 
years the chance to practice intelligent conser- 
vation and try out improvements in methods. 
The young lumberman, no less than the young 
forester, can have, if he chooses, all the knowl- 
edge there is on this subject—and_ perhaps 
may carry forward the standard of progress. 

Professor Durant Drake, in his new book, 
“America faces the Future,” tells his readers 
that when the white man came, this country 
possessed over 800,000,000 acres of forests; 
that this area is now reduced to 133,000,000 
acres; our saw-timber is being cut five and a 
half times as fast as it is being produced. We 
should be replanting right now in America 
something like 80,000,000 acres of unproductive 
waste. [his ts the result of reckless, uneducated 
individualism. 

If all Californians “pull together” for more 
efficient use and care of our forest resources 
the world will come to study our methods. 


Booth Tarkington 


Wins 
Pulitzer “Prize 


for the 
Second Lime 


PIS 


The Pulitzer prize of $1,000 for the best 
American novel of the year has again been 
awarded to Booth Tarkington, this year for his 
“Alice Adams.” In the phraseology of the be- 
quest of the great publicist, the prize is awarded 
each year for the American novel of the pre- 
ceding year, which best represents the whole- 
some atmosphere of American life and the 
higher standards of American manners and 


manhood. 


BOOK REVIEW 


A Wayman Adams portrait of Mr. Tarkington 


This is the second time that Mr. Tarkington 
has been honored. “The Magnificent Amber- 
sons’ was the winning novel of 1918 and now 
“Alice Adams” receives a similiar tribute. Both 
novels are significant interpretations of contem- 
porary American life. “Alice Adams” of the 
family which is struggling to emerge from middle 
class obscurity and “The Magnificent Amber- 
sons’ of the prominent family which is losing 
its ancient prestige. 
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“THE COVERED WAGON:” 
of Plains and Mountains. 
such popular books as “Out of Doors,” “The 
Story of the Cowboy” and “The Girl at the 
Half-way House,” “The Magnificent Adventure” 
and about twenty other volumes. D. Appleton 
& Company, New York. 

A recreation of those staunch, stirring, superb 
days when the rough, even uncouth, but strong 
characters of the pioneers of °48 crossed the 
plains to face the new West. A story of the 
love of two men, hardy and determined, who 
throughout the long, dangerous trip tried to win 
the love of the daughter of Jesse Wingate. 
For, as the author tells us—‘‘among these pio- 
neers stood now and again some tall flower of 
that culture for which they ever hungered; for 
which they fought; for which they now ad- 
ventured yet again.” 

There is a great deal of California in the 
book—kKit Carson carrying the news of gold, 
found at Sutter’s Mill; the entrance into the 
story of such men as Will Banion, Sam Wood- 
hull and most important, perhaps, Jim Bridger. 


“THE VEHEMENT FLAME:” Margaret 
Deland’s seventeenth novel, and her best. 

The old Home of Harper’s, publishers of 
such books of Margaret Deland’s as “Old 
Chester Tales,” the “Iron Woman” and 
“Awakening of Helen Richie,” have seldom 
issued as enthralling a novel as this story of 
the lives of Maurice Curtis, his wife Eleanor, 
the Houghtons, that poor little boy “Jacky,” 
and his mother—and also of a love “strong as 
death,” a jealousy “cruel as the grave,” and in 
the end, of light, beauty, tenderness and hope 
which outshines all that has gone wrong. 

“The Vehement Flame,” rightly understood, 


is, as we have said, a very great novel. 


SIDNEY DARK, An English Editor’s Account 
of H. G. Wells. 

Sidney Dark, critic, novelist and editor of 
“John O’London’s Weekly,” has given to the 
world in “An Cutline of Wells,” a superb an- 
alysis of Wells the Author and Wells the Man. 
The book also contains interesting glimpses of 
Joseph Conrad, Hilaire Belloe, Anatole France, 
Arnold Bennett and others. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


From Hollywood comes word that Robert E. 
Hewes, former San Francisco newspaperman 
and author, has sold the serial rights of his 
latest story to the Metropolitan magazine. The 
new Hewes story is entitled “Maria San Ramon” 

and is a poignant tale of love and tragedy in 


_A Romance 
By the author of 


the colorful tropics, where the author has lived 
and adventured. 

Mr. Hewes has lately been publishing in the 
magazines a series of stories of San Francisco's 
Chinatown, which have been compared with 


Thomas Burke’s “Limehouse Nights,” 
England. 
ELINOR GLYN PLANS STARTLING 
CLOSURES. 


In a recent dispatch received from Paris, 
*Elmor Glyn, author of “MAN AND MAID,” J. 
B. Lippincott Company, is mentioned as pre- 
senting a striking figure amid the world’s great- 
est display of fashion which assembled at the 
beautiful Chantilly Race Course, where all 
society congregated to gossip, to bet, and to 
watch the traditional Dina stakes. “She wore,” 
the dispatch goes on to say, “a magnificent 
gown of white organdie, veiled with Chantilly 
lace. This, combined with her flaming Titian 
hair, making her the most talked of woman in 
the paddock. She is understood to be gather- 
ing material for a new series of startling dis- 
closures of the wild night life of young Amen- 
can debutantes in Paris.” 

THE STORY OF MY LIFE: By Alfred 
Bartlett. A brief, but most interesting outline 
of the life of the author written for the benefit 
of his children, grandchildren and great grand- 
children; that they may “know something about 
the life of their English father and their Ameri- 
can mother.” 

From the days when, as a lad, Mr. Bartlett 
began his American career as a carpenter's 
helper at $3.75 a week to the fuller, riper years 
when he retired feeling that he had established 
a nucleus for the financial comfort of his chil- 
dren and the education of their children, if so 
needed, Mr. Bartlett gained steadily upward. 
Ever broadening mind and brain with good 
books he laid the foundation’ of his success 
through reading them and later, by handling 
them as a practical business proposition. 

As a lad working his passage on shipboard 
around the Horn, to California, his superiors 
were surprised to find him reading such authors 
as Fowler and George Combe; “Moral and In- 
tellectual Developments,” etc. Twenty-one 
years later he had sold $10,000.00 worth of 
books in his store opposite Lotta’s Fountain. on 
Market street, during the holiday season of ’79. 

Had Mr. Bartlett written of his life fully, in- 
stead of the brief outline just published, he 
would have found many intensely interested 
readers. The book is published by the Over- 
land Publishing Company. 
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LOVE OR PRINCIPLE 
(Continued from page 28) 


go, but let me warn you that if father ever 
finds you, he'll send you back. He has nothing 
to thank you for.” 

“Thanks, Miss, he'll never find me,” said 
Keagon politely, as he left the house. Agnes 
turned to Jimmie Scanlon: “So you are de- 
termined to go away?” 

“Determined? What else is left for me to 
do? You said you would disown your own 
brother if he ever served time in prison.” 

“I know I said it, Jimmie dear, but I think 
I've found that chain of circumstances which 
alters cases. In this case the links in the chain 
are welded with love—a boy’s love for his 
mother—and a woman's love for a man—a real 
man who has balanced love and principle on 
the scales of life and has proven the sterling 


worth of both.” 


MAIL ORDER OR BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES. 


START Profitable Mail Order Business at 
We teach you by successful method. 
Particulars free. Walhamore Company, Mail 


Order Dept., Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Home. 


“WHEN THE QUEEDA SAILED” 
(Continued from page 34) 


reverently removed his hat while she knelt and 
placed them on the grave. Rising, she slipped 
her hand through his arm. 

“We owe everything—to him,” she mur- 
mured, choking back the sobs that rose in her 
throat. 

“Everything, even life itself, dearest,” the 
man answered. His own eyes filled with tears 
of which he was unashamed. Then, “Look, 
Bernice,” he said, “have you seen the stone?” 

She raised her tear-stained face and together 
they read the inscription on the handsome 
square of granite which marked the last rest- 
ing place of him whom they loved. 

“Erected in loving memory by those for 
whom he gave his life,” and below, these words: 

“Greater love than this, hath no man; that 
he lay down his life for his friends.” 
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TO SACRAMENTO 


ANNOUNCING A THRU 
DINING CAR SERVICE 
TO SACRAMENTO 


Colusa 
Chico 


Marysville 
Oroville 


“The Meteor” 


Leaves at 4:40 promptly 
Key 


Route Ferry 


tA 


4/4/44 


PHONE MAIN 1634-W 


PORTOLA CAFE 


JACK ROBERTS, Prop. 
Special Italian Dinner 
Every Day 


304 K Street 


Sacramento, Calif. 


th hh ht lt th ht ti 


ALLA 


INVESTIGATE 


You owe that much to yourself and family. 
Then you will certainly learn there is some- 
thing new under the sun in the State of 
TEXAS. Over five hundred new millionaires 
made from Oil discoveries in the past two years. 
Thousands of people have made smaller fortunes 


from OIL. 


THE OPPORTUNITIES ARE CETTING 
GREATER 
Keep informed of the riches that are made 
in Texas. The news of the development should 
be before you. New discoveries each day each 
week. Be informed by our market letter. Write 
for copy today, free on request. 


ROYAL PETROLEUM CO. (Inc.) 
Suite 19-202 Continental Bank Bldg., 
Fort Worth, Texas. 
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The VOSE Grand 


needs no introduction to those 

who understand real piano 
values. Its reputation is world- 
wide, and is based upon genera- 
tions of scientific piano con- 
struction. Investigate its re- 
markable quality and its low 
price before buying a piano. 


We Challenge Comparisons 


Write for our beautiful’y illustrated 
catalogue and easy payment plan, 


~ VosE & SONS PIANO COMPANY 
4 189 Boylston Strect, Boston, Mass. 


Hotel Powhatan 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Pennsylvania Avenue, H and Eighteenth Sts., N. W. 


Showing the Hotel Powhatan upon 
the completion of its new addition. 


Overlooking the White House, offers every comfort 
and luxury, also a superior service. European Plan, 


Write for Souvenir Booklet and Map 
E. C. OWEN, Manager. 
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MONKEY GLANDS 


Monkey Glands for the renewal of 


youth are an expensive experiment at 
best. Every man is just as young as his 
stomach and kidneys. To renew one’s 
ycuth, one must renew the youth of those 


organs, and that is achieved by taking 
a course of 


Brightsbane 


which has been given a thirty years’ test. 


Your druggist will secure it for you from 
his wholesaler. 


WM. V. WALSH 
Oakland - - California 


INVARIABLY 


Four-months-for-a-dollar subscribers renew 
their order for 


The Photo Play World 


because they find this high class publication indis- 
pensable for their library every month. 


If you are not a regular reader, a dollar will 
bring you the next four numbers, each bigger and 
better than ever. When your subscription has expired 
you Il want the Photo Play World regularly. 


The yearly subscription is $3.50—35 cts. on 
news stands. | 


Sample copy on request. 


The Downs Publishing Co. 


Bulletin Building Philadelphia Pa. 


FREE BOOK 
This Great Forerunner His Work Foretold. 


Bible ‘evidence. Write O. Megiddo Mission, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Make #5000 a Year 


Retail Rawleigh Good Health Products. Spices, Fla- 
vors, Cocoa, Dessert Powder, Toilet Preparations, House- 
hold Medicines, etc., -- 130 useful items needed in every 
home every day On market 30 years--used by millions. 
Your relatives, fnends and acquaintances will buy at sight 
--become regular customers. “a7 to build permanent, 
prohtable, big paying business. easant, healthful, out- 
door work. Make $3000 to $5000 a year, or more. 

: xpenence not necessary. We furnish 

nite for particulars. outfit ‘ 
TheW. T. RAWLEIGH CO., 


B. Oakland, Calif 


Elijah Coming Before Christ. 
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A new science for the Promotion of Health 
Not concerned with medicaments, movements, massages or electric rays 


HE world was quite old before com- 
mon lightning was discovered to be 

electricity—now we have wireless— 
roentgen rays—power—light; from the great 
force. 


Similarly, the underlying principle of thermics 
is as old as the world, yet very new in its 
unfoldment of human blessings. The science 
of thermics devotes its action to the assistance 
of the cells of the body-structure in normal- 
izing themselves to health. 


The science of thermics does not provide a 
cure-all—yet within its reasoning it contem- 
plates much of human ills. In the application 
of the science of thermics, the underlying 
natural force is embodied in specific appli- 
ances, many in number, some internal, some 
external, yet each specifically adapted to the 
purpose in view. 


Thermics like other sciences has much to 
learn, yet it knows much; this is witnessed by 
thousands who have tested its principles. You 
have used thermics without realizing the power 


of it. 


Thermics cannot harm you; there are no nos- 
trums to work havoc with your good 
physician's labors, or his expert care. There 
are no mystic features. Like other sciences, 
thermics proves its way first by reason then 
by results. 


Thermics being a new science much remains 
to be done; yet perhaps, the very ill of you 
or yours may lie within the category of its 


successes. 


The tools of this broad science are called 
Thermalaids, some of which are adapted to 
conditions which require only a general diag- 
nosis, and work with prompt effectiveness. 
Some are adapted to simple, some to the intri- 
cate, faults in the health fabric, internal or 
external. You will want to know how this 
science is applied and you can get its story 
without trouble or obligation or annoyance. 
Just mention your health fault. A card will 
do, or if you want a personal letter give all 
the details for an intelligent response. It will 
incur no obligation. Just address 


THERMALAIDS 


DEPT. 8—STEUBENVILLE — OHIO 
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SYCO-GRAF'| 


U. S. and Foreign Patents Pending 


A Micro-Psychic Machine | 


Y Amazingly increases the strength of the 
feeblest psychic impressions. A mechan- 
ical ouija. Operates for one person. - 
paid $5.00. Free and 
the Syco-Graf.” 


7 
THE COMPANY 
64 North B Main Street, Providence, R. & ‘ 


Every motorist, tourist, comeer and sports- 
hermo that keeps 
hy 


ealers and jobbers 
TORENZEN BROS. MFG, 


Your Choice 


Gi, OF THESE TWO 
U. S. address— jj 
delivery 
mi ferred) fitted with solid 
14 kt. gold pen. 


Z ZY Popular Writing 
GY 
guaranteed 

Cut at right illustrates 


Instruments for 
Cut at left illustrates the 
our Safety Self Filling & 


Orly $1.00 
Si Liberty Safety Self Filling 
Ink Writing Pencil. 


postpaid by in- 
sured mail to any 
Fountain Pen (either long 
or short pattern’ as pre- 


Both articles will be sent 
upon receipt of $2.00— 

try one or both for ten 
(10) days, and if for any 
reason you do not like 

them return them (one or 
both) und your money will 


be promptly refunded, for (iim 
such items as you return. 
Never mind writing a lete- 
ter, just fill in the coupon 
below and mail with en- 
closure to cover the article (am 

or articles you wish to try, 


“eeesee 0 


Laughlin Mfg. Co., 
Campau Bidg., 
Detroit, Mich. 
Gentlemen—I hand you |. 
- 
= for which send me Liberty 
Fountain Pen 
pattern... and Ink Write 
ing Pencil shown Fa 
upon ten days trial. I€] 
same is not satisfactory 
you refund purchase price # 
as stated in this ad, 


Sacramento Northern 
Railroad 


QUICKEST DESPATCH TO 
FREIGHT and PASSENGERS 


TO AND FROM 


Sacramento, Woodland, Marysville, Yuba 
City, Colusa, Chico, Oroville and 
all Northern California Points 


IDEAL INDUSTRIAL SITES 


AUTHORS AND WRITERS OF STORIES 
AND POEMS WANTED. 


STORIES, POEMS, ESSAYS, PLAYS 
WANTED 
We teach you how to write; where and when 
to sell. Publication of your work guaranteed 


by new method. WALHAMORE INSTITUTE, 
DEPT. J, Lafayette Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HAVE YOU EVERY THING YOU 
WANT >2—If not, learn how to suc- 
ceed. “NATIONAL SUCCESS 
COURSE,” 24 long lessons (former- 
ly $24.00) now offered as premium 
with BOOKKEEPER AND AC- 
COUNTANT (best monthly maga- 
zine for Students, Merchants, Book- 
keepers and Accountants) for two 
years, $5.00. Money back if wanted. 
Full particulars free. Remit Chas. F. 
Sweetland, Editor, 452 Pierce Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


RHEUMATISM 


CAN BE CURED TO STAY CURED 


34 vears of relieving worst cases have proven it. 
‘> H. Thornton, Elkhart, Ind., writes: ‘Hopkins 
Tablets have affected many miraculous cures. 


10 DAYS TREATMENT SENT FREE 


Don't suffer another day. Send name, address. 
Hopkins Medicine Co., Box G-1, Charlotte. Mich. 
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On Las Uvas Road 


63 Acres—Nine miles from Morgan Hill, Cal., or 21 miles 
from San Jose, via Almaden road. 


! Finest land for peaches or prunes. 
Las Uvas creek, an ever-living stream runs through center | 

of property for half a mile. 
Bungalow, Tank House, Platforms, Gas Engine. 


Splendidly situated for a country home, or for farm or 


} orchard. Price $8,500. | 


See the owner at Room 382 Russ Bldg., 265 Montgomery } 
| Street, San Francisco, Cal. | 


The BAECHTEL PIPE 


in wet weather 


Has twenty (20) inches of stem: fits snugly 
into any vest pocket: has four separate and 


complete drip chambers: weighs only one 

and one-fourth (1%) ounces: positively can 

not draw. tobacco particles into mouth; clean- sscthinn 

est, coolest, most wholesome smoke there is; tickly throats — allay- 

so light in weight that you scarcely know ing troublesome coughs and _hoarse- 

you have a pipe in your mouth. Remember, ness. 

the size of the pipe is only four and one-half Keep Piso’s in the medicine cabinet 

(4%) inches from tip of stem to extreme out- ready for instant use. It saves 

side upper edge of bowl, yet you have twenty weary trips at night and brings 

(20) inches of cooling stem. Order today or quick relicf 

send for circular. Once you use the Baechtel 

Pipe, no other smoke tastes half so good. 30¢ at your druggist's. Contains no 
Price of Baechtel Pipe, complete, securely opiate. Good for youns and old 


packed and shipped by insured or registered 
mail to any address upon receipt of price, 
$5.00. 

Send currency, check or money order to 


ge 
BAECHTEL COMPANY, Inc. SO 
Ilagerstown, Maryland 
(We ship C. 0. D. if preferred) for Coughs & Colds 
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Five-Pass., 34.7 H. P, 


tg. &itg. 
BUSH ‘MOTOR COMP. "NY, Bush Temple, Chicago, Ill. 


MARRY FOR HAPPINESS AND 
PROSPERITY 


Many congenial wealthy people desire early 
marriage. My system most successful; brings 
positive results. Reliable; strictly confidential. 
Descriptions free. Mrs. E. Budd, Box 753, San 


Francisco, Calif. 
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PUBLICATIONS, BOOKS, MISCELLANEOUS. 

6 DIFFERENT BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 
covering Accounting, Advertising, Administra. 
tion, Merchandising Salesmanship and Taxation 
all prepaid only 25c. Value $1.50. Instructive. 
educational, practical. Walhamore Co., La. 


- fayette Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WORLD RENOWNED ARTISTS ~ 
who prefer the Vose to any other piano testify to its re 
markable tone qualities, based upon its superb construe- 
tion. Investigation wlll convince you that there ia no 
piano comparable with the magnificent Vose Grand at its 
moderate price. We challenge comparisons. _ 


Write for our beautifuliy illustrated 
catalogue and easy payment plan, 


Vose & Sons Piano Company 
189 Boylston Street, - Boston, Mass. 


Engel 
Corners 
US No Paste NEEDED 


Use to mount all kodak 


> pictures, post cards.cl clippings in 


= Made fn Square, Round, Ovai, Fancy 
of b ck, gray, sepia, red gu Beast 
4 rs of ctures, thes wet and 
QUICK ASY-ARTISTIC. No muss, Be fuss. At photo 
supply, dro d stat’y stores. Accept no substitutes; 
there is nothing as good. 106 brings ful kg. and samples 
“rom Engel Mfg. Co. Dept. 1456 Le CHICAGO 


ATTRACTIVE BUSINESS GIRL, 20. worth 
$40,000, wants kind, helping husband. Write 
quick for standing picture and description. 
Lox 223, Los Angeles, Calif. 


/ HEADACHES 


BEECHAM'S 


New Jersey Ave., S. E. 


Holley Carburetor for Ford Cars 


Standard equipment in over 
two million Ford cars. $8.00 


each, brand new. 


Kingston Carburetor for Ford Cars. 
Regular equipment in Ford 
cars for years. $8.00 each, 
brand new. 


H. L. CARKROLE 
Washington, D. C. 
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New Shoes 
I Old Shoes We Buy, Sell, RENT, Repair 


Tight Shoes Install and Exchange 


Pe all feel the same 
if you shake into 


them some HOISTS 


FOOT-EASE 


So Easy toUse he Antiseptic, Healing 
Powder for the feet ° CONTRACTOR'S 
Takes the friction EQU IPMENT 


from the shoe, fresh- 
ens the feet and gives 
vigor. At night 
»when your. feet are 
’ tired, sore and swollen 
from walking or dane- 
ing, sprinkle ALLEN’S 
FOOT-EASE in the 
foot-bath and enjoy 
the bliss of feet 


without an ache. 
Over 1,500.00) pounds 


WEIDENTHAL-GOSLINER 
ELECTRIC WORKS 


| 623-625 MISSION ST. 


CORNER NEW MONTGOMERY 


of Powder for the Feet SAN FRANCISCO 


were used by our Army a 
and Navy during the gests the Fect ) Gelephone Douglas 1690 


war. 


In a Pinch, use ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


A GOOD PAYING 
INVESTMENT 
AND SAFE 


Will stand rigid investigation. 


An Established Industrial Organization of many years successful operation, offers 
a limited number of shares of its capital stock. Investors are guaranteed eight per cent 


(8%) with participation in net profits. 


Money is to meet demands of increased and increasing business. For particulars 


address, 


R. E. ALLEN, 
Care Overland Publishing Co., 257-259 Minna Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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QUICK RESULTS! 


Sold my house within 
two weeks by following 
the Simplex Plans.’’— 
F’. Stark, Wis. “‘Sold for 
H. 
Cartland, Mass. ** Sold 
my property. Your plan 
uickest I ever saw.’’— 
ohnson String, N. J. 
“Sold my home for cash 
within three wecks.’’— 
. BE. Lounaberry, Okla. 
“*Sold my lots for cash.” 
—R. P. Moodie, Ottawa, 


This FREE Book | Sithin few weeks 


tells how you can getcash for | 4/. ?. Jones, Iowa. 


your property by asing the 
Simplex | hed jor Selling Real Estate, which have al- 
ready sold more 000 propertics of all kinds in the 
U.S. and Canada, No matter where your property is 
located, these successful plans will show you how to sell 
it yourself, without employing agents or paying commis- 
sions toanyone, Don’t spend a minute’s time, an ounce 
of effort or a cent of money trying to sell without first 
[ reading this important book, and learning Aow to sell 
your ickly, economically and at the highest 
possible price. The reading of this book has saved proper- 
ty owners hundredsand thousands of dollars in commis- 
sions, and it can do the same for you. As the book is sent 
absoluiely free, you have everything to gain and nothin 
to lose. Send your nan.e and address at once—a posta 
will do—and you will receive by return mail, postpaid, a 
copy of this important boo. without cost or obligation. 
The Simplex Co., Dept. 828, 1133 Broadway, New Y ork 


wonderful $3. shirts for only $3.69. Gave 
Everybod these 
dress Gray Flannel! work end sport. 


Franklin Broadcioth Flannel Shirts 

Two $3.00 Shirts for Only $3.69 
Made of fine quality Franklin Broadcloth Gray Flannel! Specia! 
Wi.ter weight. One large pocket, faced sleeves and matched 
buttons. Extra Full, Pi Double. 
hed thru-out. Soft turn-down collar with sateen faced 
neckban(. y Try to match these shirte 
in any store at $3.00. Yet we offer you twe for only $3.69 
Write today. Shirts will be sent at once. 

transportation prepaid. Pay only $3.69 

errival—no more. Monev beck at once If not more n pleased 
with the wonderful value. Be sure to give neck-band . 


BERNARD-HEWITT & CO., Desk 0671 cnicaco 


ASA AAA ASA AA ASA AAA AA ASA A AAA AAAS AAAS AAA A AAAS AAAS SAAS SAA A ASD ASA ASA AA AAA AAAS AAA AAA A AAA AAA ASS AA AAAS 


The Same Service is for You, too! 


Hundreds of thousands of our successful men and women—business men, farmers, 
mechanics, parents, teachers, writers, clergymen, lawyers, advertising men, librarians— 


all are being served by 


Webster’s NEW INTERNATIONAL Dictionary 


| 


4 

te 


400,000 Vocabulary Terms 
2700 Pages. 6000 Illustrations 
30,000 Geographical Subjects 

12,000 Biographical Entries 

Regular and India-Paper Editions 


The Merriam-Webster 


This host of successful Webster owners who are 
satishied with Webster service, who have their needs 
anticipated and supplied, whose questions about 
new and old words, noted persons and places, 
questions of what, why and how, here answered 
with the authority of the world’s scholars, should 
encourage the young man or woman, even though 
near the foot of the ladder, to profit from the same 
service. 


The one who knows wins success. 


Write for specimen pages, illustrations, etc. 
Free, a set of pocket maps if you name Overland Monthly 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


Please Mention Overland Monthly When Writing Advertisers 
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Publishers of the Overland Monthlh 
ESTABLISHED 


(he 


Overland Publishing Co. 


one of the oldest and best equipped plants on the Pacific 
Coast. specializes in quality printing—that kind of printing 
which is attractive and produces results. 

Three and Four Color Process printing is one of the leading 
features of our plant, and in this department we have 
specially trained artists who are known for their skill and 
workmanship. 

We maintain an Efficiency Department, which is under the 
direction of trained write-up and lay-out men. This de- 
partment is valuable to all buyers of printing seeking 
expert counsel. 

We are specially equipped for Broadside. Folder, Catalog. 
lrade Paper and general ofhce supply work. 


Phone: KEARNY 720-721 


OVERLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Not Members of the Printers’ Board of Trade 
257-259 Minna Street 
San Francisco 
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A cake of Baker’s Sweet Chocolate for lunch and when he gets home 
a cup of delicious, wholesome Baker’s Cocoa with his supper. 


Sweetmeat, food and stimulant in one. 
Practical experience long ago decided that chocolate is a good sustain- 
ing food.  — The Lancet, London, Eng. 
WALIEBR: BAKER CO. LTD. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free. 
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